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FROM POLLOCR’s ‘COURSE OF TIME.” 
LORD BYRON. 
As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 
To which the stars did reverence, as it pass’d: 
So he through learning and through fancy took 
His flight sublime; and on the loftiest ~ 
Of fame’s dread mountain sat: not soil’d and worn, 
* Asifhe from the earth had labour’d up; 
Bat as some bird of heavenly plumage fair, 
He look’d, which down from higher regions came, 
And perch’d it there, to see what lay below. 
SUNBISE. 
In custom’d glory bright, that morn the Sun 
Rose, visiting the earth with Jight, and heat, 
And joy; and seem’d as full of youth, and strong 
To mount the step of heaven, as when the stars 
Of morning sang to his first dawn, and night 
Fled from his face: the spacious sky received 
« Him blushing as a bride, when on her look’d 
The bridegroom: and spread out beneath his eye, 
Earth smiled. Upto his warm embrace the dews, 
That all night long had wept his absence, flew: 
The herbs and flowers, their fragrant stores unlock’d, 
And gave the wanton breeze, that, newly woke, 
Revell’d in sweets, and from its wings shook health, 
A thousand grateful smells: the joyous woods 
Dried in his beams their locks, wet with the drops 
Of night: and all the sons of music sung 
Their matin song; from arbour’d bower, the thrush 
Concerting with the lark that hymned on high: 
On the green the flocks, and in the vale 
The herds rejoiced; and, light of heart, the hind 
Eyed amorously the milk-maid as she pass’d, 
Not heedless, though she look’d another way. 


THE PLAGUE—sr J. B. Prior. 
“Bring out your dead!”—tis the pitman’s cry; 
The wagon is filling, and waiting nigh— 
Cannot pity, or mercy, or love prevail? 
“Nay, “bring out your'dead;”’ 
Not a word can be said:— 
The plague will not listen to sympathy’s tale. 
“Bring out your dead!”—the twins are not cold, 
Their mother’s fond fingersare clasp’d in their fold; 
Let me get them a coffin, I'll dig them a grave. 
Thou art sickening,—thy breath 
Is receding to death: 
The plague will not heed whom to succor or save. 
‘Bring out your dead!”—that’s a fruitless sigh,— 
The babe and the aged together lie: 
They were dear to my heart, they were precious and trae. 
Bring them forth!—in the heap 
They will quietly sleep:— 
And the plague, lovely woman, is calling thee too! 
“Bring out your dead!” let the coffers stay; 
The wagon is stopping—we bury away; 
But my uncle is sick, he will leave me his wealth. 
Tis a thousand to one 
If thy race be not run 
‘Bre the midnight; the plague does not travel past health.’ 
“Bring out your dead!”—we are going to pray; 
No priestcan we purchase the masses to say; 
We —-.. terday married—so soon must we die? 
Love an. Seauty they go 
Tothe ch: ‘nel below— 
The plague does not care, who together shall die. 
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“Bring out your dead!” both friamand clerk, 
We have taken with cross, book and band, in the dark; 
The nun and the lady are vaulted alike. 
From the bridge to Saint John 
All the orders is gone, 
And the soldier is fallen by his halbert and pike. 
“Bring out your dead!””—throw his armour aside: 
Let the weapons be moved, with his dresses of pride; 
Strip the gold and the jewels, the purchaser’s dead.— 
Even the wagon so high 
Has no driver to ply 
Tothe mountains of Resb by mortality fed. 
“Bring out your dead!”—on the Thames, at the Hall; 
From the Gates to the Stairs, from the Wark to the Wall, 
Who shail live, or shall die, consternation is wild! 
Where a spot can be found 
Tis Infection’s ground; 
And it matters not, living; who hector’d or smil’d. 
‘Bring out your dead!-—-the dead cannot hear; 
The streets are in darkness, and silent and drear: 
The houses are void, and the shutters are fast: 
Both the rich and the poor , 
Have been brought to the door, 
And the pitmen, together are buried at last. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
By the Rev. H. H. Milman. 


The chariot! the chariot! its wheels roll in fire, 

As the Lord cometh down in the pomp of his ire: 
Self-moving it drives on its pathway of cloud, 

And the heavens with the burden of godhead are bow’d. 
Theglory! the glory! by myriads are pour’d, 

The hosts of the angels to wait on their Lord, 

And the glorified saints, and the martyrs are there, 

And all who the palm-wreathes of victory wear! 


The trumpet! the trumpet! the dead have all heard: 

Lo! the depths of the stone-cover’d charnel are stirr’d! 
From the sea, from the land, from the south and the north, 
The vast generations of man are come forth. 


The judgment! the judgment! the thrones are all set, 
Where the Lamb and the white-vested Elders are met! 
All flesh is at once in the sight of the Lord, 

And the doom of eternity hangs on his word! 


Omercy! oh mercy! look down from above, 

Creator! on us, thy sad children, with love! 

When beneath to their darkness the wicked are driven, 
May our sanctified souls find a mansion in heaven! 


Se ee 


POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF MORAL PIECES. 


A neat and well printed volume under this title has oe. 
been published by S. Goodrich of Boston. The authoris we 

understood to be Mrs. Sigourney, of Hartford, who w: 
the writer ofa poetical work published some years since, en- 
titled “Traits of the Aborigines of America.” The work be- 
fore us is a collection of miscellaneous poems, some of which 
have appeared before in different periodical publications, but 
of which a very considerable poe! son are original. It would, 
be too much tosay, tha‘ all the pieces are of equal merit; th 

isa rene which can — - ever be awardea simant Be : 

tion of fugitive poems. It is but a just compliment, however, 
to say, that the contents of 0s volume, genieuiy deserve a 
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THE PILGRIMS. 


How slow yon tiny vessel ploughs the main! 
Amid the heayy billows now she seems 
A toiling a then from wave to wave, 
Leaps madly, by the tempest lashed—-or reels 
Half wrecked through gulfs profound. 

—Moons wax and wane, 
But still that lonely <raveller treads the deep.—- 
I see an ice-bound céast toward which she steers 
With such a tardy movement, that it seems ; 
Stern winter’s hand hath turned her keel tostone, _ 
And sealed his victory on her slippery shrouds.—— 
They land!—they land!—not like the Genoese 
With glittering sword and gaudy train, and eye 
Kindling with golden fancies. Forth they come 





From their long prison,—-hardy forms that brave 
The world’s unkindness,-—men of hoary hair, 
And virgins of firm heart, and matrons grave 
Who hush the wailing infant with a glance.—— 
Bleak Nature’s desolation wraps them round, 
Eternal forests, and unyielding earth, 
And savage men, who through the thick peer 
With vengeful arrow. What could lure their'steps 
To this drear desert? Ask of him who left 
His father’s home to roam through Haram’s wilds, 
Distrusting not the Guide who called him forth, 
Nor doubting, though a stranger, that his seed 
Should be as Ocean’s sands. 
But yon lone bark 
Hath spread her parting sail. 
They cro strand, 
Those few, lone pilgrims. Can ye scan the wo 
That wrings their bosoms, as the last, frail link 
Binding to man, and habitable earth 
Is severed?—Can ye tell what pangs were there, 
What keen regrets, what sickness of the heart, 
What yearnings o’er their forfeit land of birth, 
Their distant, dear ones? a 
Long, with straining eye 

They watch the lessening speck. H e no shriek 
Of anguish, when that bitter loneliness 
Sank down into their bosoms?—No! they turn 
Back to their dreary, famished huts, and pray! 
Pray,—and the ills that haunt this transient life 
Fade intoair. Upin each girded breast 
There sprang a rooted and mysterious strength, 
A loftiness,---to face a world in arms,-—- 
To strip the pomp from seeptres, and to lay 
bi ge sacred altar, the warm blood 

slain affections, when they rise between 
The soul and God. 


| — 


FROM SCOT®’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


BONAPARTE’S SYSTEM OF WAR. 

For victory he relied chiefly upon a system of tactics hith- 
wee unpractived in war, or ¥! upon any considerable or 
uniform scale. It may not be unnecessary to pause to 
a general view of the principles which he now called = 
action. 
No man ever in a greater degree than Bonaparte, 

power of callttintion and <aaiieien necessary for di- 
rectipg decisive mancu It constituted indeed his secret, 
as it was for some tens dilled—end that secret consisted in 
an imagination fertile in expedients, which would never have 


occurred to others; clearness and i in ing .hi 
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the exact time when their service was necessary; and above 
all, in the knowledge whic 1 enabled such a master-spirit to 
choose the most fitting subordinate implements, to attach 
them to his person, @nd, by explaining to them so much of his 
plan as it was neéessary each shoul execute, to secure the 
exertion of their utmost ability in carrying it into effect. 

“Thus, not only were his manceuvres, however daring, exe- 
euted with a precision which warlike operations had not at- 
tained before his time; but they were also performed with a 
celerity which gave them aJmost always the effect of surprise. 
Napoleon was like lightning in the eyes of his cnemies; and 
when repeated experience had taught them to expect this 
portentous rapidity of movement, it sometimes induced his 
opponents to wait, in a dubious and hesitating posture, for at- 
acks, which with less apprehension of their antagonist, they 
would haye thought it more prudent to frustrate and to anti- 
cipate. 

“Great sacrifices were necessary to enable the French 
troops to move with that degree of celerity which Bonaparte’s 
combinations required. He made no allowance for innpedi- 
ments or unexpected obstacles; the time which he liad caleu- 
tated for execution of manceuvres prescribed, was on no ac- 
count to be exceeded-- every sacrifice was to be made of bag- 
rage, stragglers, even artillery, rather than the colunin should 
arrive too late at the point of its destination,---Hence, all that 
had hitherto been considered as essential not only to the 
salth, but to the very existence of an army, was ina great 
asure dispensed with in the French service; and, for the 
t time, troops were scen to take the field without tents, 
without camp-equipage, without magazines of provisions, 
Without military hospitals;--the soldiers eating as they could, 
sleeping where they could, dying where they could;---but 
still advancing, still combating, and still victorious. 

It is true, that the abandonment of every object save suc- 
-esa in the field, augmented frightfully all the usual horrors 
of war. The soldier, with arms in hishandi and wanting 
bread, became a marauder in self-defence; and in supplying 
his wants by rapine, did mischief to the inhabitants in a de- 
reee infinitely beyond the benefit he himself received; for it 
may be said‘of military requisition, as truly as of despotism, 
that it resembles the procecdings of a savage, who cuts down 
i tree tocome at the fruit. Still, though purchased at a high 
rate, that advantage was gained by this rapid systeim of lac- 
ties, which in slower progress, during which the soldier was | 
regularly maintained and kept under the restraint of disci- | 
line, might have been rendered doubtful. It wasted the ar- 
ny through disease, fatigue, and all the cousequences of want 
and toil; but still the victory was attained, and that was e- 
nough to make the survivors forget their hardships, and to 
draw forth new recruits to replace the fallen. Patient of 
labors, light of heart and tersper, and elated by success be- 
yond all painful recollections, the French soldiers were the 
very men calculated to execute this desperate species of ser- 
vice under achief, who, their sagacity soon discovered, was 
sure to lead to victory all those, who could sustain the hard- 
ships by which it was to be won. 

——a——- 
RECOLLECTIONS OF BONAPARTE. 
(From a French paper.) 

Almost every inhabitant of Corsica pretends that Bonaparte 
was related to him. There is scarce a little shopkeeper, a 
voor shepherd, who does not call the ex-emperor his cousin, 
and who, while eating his chesnut bread, does not, with great 
complacency, describe all that he might have been, had he 
taken the trouble to go to the I’'rench court, and present his 
sun-burnt figure to his illustrious cousin. As for those who 
have not the honour to belong to the imperial family, they 
easily console themselves by telling you, that in their village 
there are at least ten persons who would have been Bona- 
partes, had fortune favoured them as itdid him. ‘& stato fe- 
fice,” said a shepherd to me, in speaking of this great man, 
and I easily comprehended the rest of his meaning. It was 
good fortune alone which was wanting to the success of oth- 
c 

Pisitea at Ajaccio the room in which Bonaparte was born: 
{ beheld with the liveliest interest before his house the small 
square, planted with trees, where he amused himself with his 
warlike sports; and the little iron cannon, his favourite play- 
thing, which, perhaps, developed in him that military instinct 
that, at Toulon, suddenly revealed a profound engineer; and, 
at Arcole, a great general. Above all, I wandered, with that 
kind of serious emotion, which belongs to the remembrance 
of the childhood of a great man, to the gardens of the Bona- 
parte family. I seated myself under a grotto, formed by two 
enormous rocks, leaning against each other, and in which the 
young scholar studied in Euclid, and perhaps dreamt of oth- 
er matters than tranquil study. All who knew him (and there 
is nota single old inhabitant who has not as fresh a recollec- 
tion of him as if le had seen him = agg agree that he 
was sombre, silent, and proud: mingling with other human 
beings only to command them, and enstranging himself when 
he was required to obey. 

Above the town, on one of the eminences which surround it, 
are the ruins of a little fort called the Fortino, “If Thad but 
four thousand livres a year,” sald Bonaparte to a person who 
related to me the anecdote, “I know what I would do.” “And 
what would youdo?” ‘1 would build myself a house up yon- 
der.” ‘And why? the place is a desert.” “True; but I should 
command the whole towny’ Is not the whole man displayed 
in these few words? 


Meu tay live fools but fools they cannot die. —Young. 


* 
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NOVEL EXHIBITION.—The following is an accountof 


the sailing ofa vessel over the Falls of Niagara, taken from a 
letter of an eye-witness to the interesting scene: — 


The schooner Michigan, was the largest on Lake Erie, and 
too Jarge in fact, to enter the various harbours on the Lake, 
and being somewhat decayed in her upper works, the thought 
struck her owner, Major Frazer, forinerly of New-York, that 
she would answer the purpose of testing the fate of a vessel] 
that by accident might approach too near the stupendous ca- 
taract of Niagara, and also of the fate ofanimals that might 
be caught in the rapids of those swift rolling waters, and car- 
ried over the Falls. 

The proprietors of the large public houses at the Falls on 
both sides of the river, and of stages and steamboats, made up 
a purse to purchase the schooner, aware that they would be 
repaid by the company which the exhibition would attract; 
and in this calculation they were not deceived. 

The Sth inst. at three o’clock, was the hour appointed to 
weigh anchor on board the Michigan. The task of towing 
her from Yale’s Janding to the rapids, and a most hazardous 
one it was, was entrusted to Capt. Rough, the oldest Captain 
on the lake. With a yawl boat and five oarsmen, of stout 
hearts and strong arms, the old Captain got the schooner un- 
derway, and towed her to within one quarter ofa mile of the 
first rapids, and within half a mile of the tremendous preci- 
pice, as near as they dare approach, and cutting her adrift 
she passed majestically on, while the oarsmen of the yawl 
had to pull for their lives to effect their own safety. Indeed, 
such were the fears of the hands, as I have understood, that 
on approaching near the rapids they cut the tow line before 
they had received orders from their commander. 

And now we approach the interesting moments of the ex- 
hibition. The high grounds on both sides of the American 
and British shores were lined with people, having a full view 
of the rapids and of the approach of the vessel, and now it 
was thot a thousand fears and expectations were indulged, 
as the Michigan, unguided by human agency approached, 
ead on, the first rapid ordescent, and apparently keeping 
Uie very course that the most skilful navigator would have 
pursued, having an American ensign flying from her bowsprit 
and the British jack displayed at herstern. She passed the 
tirst rapid unhurt, still head on, making a plunge, shipping a 
‘oa and rising from it in beautiful style, and in her descent 
over the second, her masts went by the board, at the same 
moment affording those who have never witnessed a ship- 
wreck, a specimen of the sudden destruction of the spars of a 
ship at sea in ease of a wreck. Expectation for her fate 
Was now at the highest; she swung round and presented her 
a to the dashing and foaming waters, and alter re- 
miaWing stationary a moment or two, was by its force, swung 
round, stern foremost, and having passed to the third rapid, 
she bilged, but carried her hull apparently whole, between 
Glass Island and the British shore to the Horse Shoe, over 
which she was carried stern foremost, and launched into the 
abyss below. In her fall, she was dashed into ten thousand 
pieces. I went below the Falls immediately after the descent, 
und. the river exhibited a singular appearance, from the 
thofsands of floating fragments, there being scarcely to be 
seen any two boards nailed together, and many of her timbers 
were broken into twenty pieces. Such was the eagerness of 
the multitude present to procure a piece of her, that before 
sunset a great part of her was carried away. 

I believe I have already informed you of the animals on 
board. They consisted of a buffalo trom the Rocky moun- 
tains, two bears from Green Bay and Grand River,two foxes, 
a raccoon, a dog, a cat, and four geese—the fate of these you 
will probably wish to learn. When the vessel was left to 
her fate, they were let loose on deck, except the buffalo, who 
was enclosed in a temporary pen. The two bears left the 
vessel shortly after she began to descend the rapids, and 
swam ashore, notwithstanding the rapidity of the current. 
On reaching the British shore they were taken. The buffalo 
was seen to pass over the Falls, but was not visible after- 
wards. What became of the other animals is not known. 
Those who had glasses could sce one of the bears climbing the 
mast asthe vesse! approached the rapids; the foxes, &c. were 
running up and down, but nothing was seen of them after the 
vessel passed over. The only live animals of the crew that 
passed over the falls were two geese, they were taken up un- 
hurt. Major Frazer obtained one, and an English gentleman 
purchased the other for two dollars. 


Respecting the effigies, the only one I saw below the Falls, 
was General Jackson, apparently uninjured, throwing his arms 
about, and knocking his legs together in the eddies, as though 
he was the only one of the crew that had escaped unhurt. 

The calculations are various as to the number of persons 
on both shor@s. Some estimate them as low as fifteen, and 
others at thirty thousand. The greatest body of people were 
on the American side. Goat Island for a considerable dis- 
tance exhibited a dense column of persoas, and the bridge e- 
rected from Goat Island, which is built upwards of a hundred 
feet over the rapids, was also crowded, and temporary booths, 
made with the boughs of trees, skirted both shores. As we 
passed down the Niagara, we had a full view the whole dis- 
tance from Buffalo of the hundreds of vehicles of all descrip- 
tions passing towards the falls, and as the weather has been 
uncommonly hot and dry fora long time, the roads presented 
uninterrupted columns of dust as faras the eye could extend. 
In fact, so much larger was the assemblage of persons than 
was anticipated, that notwithstanding the proprietors of the 





public houses had Jaid in an unusual supply of refreshments, 





Se 
they had not provided sufficient for one half the people, and 
thousands were unable to obtain a mouthful of any thing. 
You may judge of the situation of matters, when I assure 
you, that I stopped at Forsyth’s about 4 o’clock P. M. afte: 
climbing up his everlasting steps from the bottom of the falls, 
and was unable to obtain even a cracker or a glass of water, 
and this was the case at Brown’s also. On the American 
side J Jearn, that every thing eatable and drinkable was cou- 
sumed before one half the visitors had obtained any thing. 

So well pleased are the people with this grand and novel 
aquatic exhibition, that already they are talking about get- 
ting up something more splendid next year. In this the ta- 
vern keepers and stage proprictors will heartily join, as the’ 
present frolic has afforded them a fine harvest for some time. 





FOREIGN SCENES AND CUSTOMS. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTIT AMERICAN. 


—— 








After a passage in which we had the usual quantity of good 
and bad weather, we arrived at the entrance of the Rive: 
Plate, where we saw a large Brazilian fleet at anchor—Not 
caring to be overhauled, and feeling a little proud of our ves - 
sel, we determined to shew them it was in our power, aud not 
in theirs, whether we would submit to it or not—and so it 
proved, for the vessel they had sent in chase of us, whether 
from fear, as we looked “‘raukish,” or from dull sailing, was 
soon far behind, and ere night we had lost sight of her entire- 
ly. As we were now near the place of destination, Monte 
Video, we anchored until the coming day—our captain, with 
that caution so natural to a yankee, would not risk his.vesse! 
at the very port, after having successfully passed the dangers 
of “The davkand stormy ocean.” 

It was almost sun-down when we arrived at the harbo: 
and there was something sombre and gloomy in the place 
which I did not like—perhaps the number of vessels which 
had seen their best days, and have by accident or design drift 
ed on shore: or the gloomy towers of their large cathedral,- 
the low long dark buildings designed for barracks and hospi 
tals—to which you may adda dark evening,—caused the 
feeling, but certain it is, the place made an unfavorable im- 
pression on me, although during my stay there I found it the 
very reverse of what I at first anticipated. Yet when I think 
of it, the impressions of my mind on first beholding th: 
city, still forcibly revert back, notwithstanding the subse- 
quent proof of the incorrectness with which they were form- 
ed:—so firmly does first ideas cling to the remembrance. 

Mote Video is at presedt in possession of the Brazilians. 
but the Patriots were almost at the very gates, and it was a 
common occurrence to observe a skirmish between parties 
of the contending armies;—but whether it was the effusior: 
of some hot-headed young oflicer, who thought it a pleasant 
way of ending the day, or was dictated by the more experien- 
ced head of age, I cannot determine; but the former opinion 
sagias the inost prohuble, as no benefit could be expected by 
cither party from their occurrence, and they generally ended 
with the loss of two or three killed or wounded on either side. 

Ihad the good fortune to be there during the Carnival—} 
say good fortune, but I think Tam rather wrong, as I receiy- 
ed some not very agreeable effects of their frolie—however, 
as I witnessed something novel, and as wemust generally 
contribute in some manner for the indulgence of our curiosi- 
ty, | must fain be satisfied. The officers of the French Car- 
vette Zelé, then in port, with the gaicty peguliar to their na- 
tion, appeared to be in their proper element"On the morning 
of the first day, their largest boat, manned with sixteen oars. 
and the white pennon of France flying, was seen approaching 
the town. In her bows, leaning on a staff and dressed only ii: 
a pair of tarry trowsers and tarpaulin hat, was a person 
whom I had taken fora negro, and it was therefore with no 
small surprise that I learnt he was the captain of the cor- 
vette—In the stern were seven or eight other officers, all in 
masquerade dresses. Asthis was the first scene of the kind 
which I had ever beheld, you may be assured it afforded me 
considerable amusement. 

In strolling through the streets gazing at the strange fi- 
gures before me, I received a blow, which gaye me,—not the 
appendage of a gentlenian,—in the appearance of un essen- 
tialmember of my physiognomy. Surprised at this unlooked 
for compliment, I turned round as hastily as the effects of my 
mishap would permit, and discovered that the persons who 
had thus cavalierly treated me, were some young ladies, sta- 
tioned on a neighbouing terrace, who immediatcly began to 
pelt me with eggs filled with cologne water, and from one of 
which well-aimed missles I received the mark, which, in my 
own country, would have caused a suspension of my peram- 
bulatioas for some time—I was afterwards informed that it 
was a great compliment to be noticed in so striking a manner 
by the fair ones of the city—but notwithstanding this intima- 
tion, I felt no anxiety to receive any more of them, if they 
were to be conferred in a similar coin. 

The commerce of Monte Video is not very great. Its ime= 
ports are beef, pork, soap, wines, brandy, gin, &c. Its ex- 
ports are principally hides and horns, but vessels generally 
return from thence in ballast, as hides are frequently shipped 
ata great loss. It can never bea place of much trade—the 
harbour is gradually filling up, and vessels drawing more than 
sixteen feet water cannot come within some miles of the 
town—and lying in the open roads is very dangerous, as the 
anchorage is not good, and the heavy gales which are so fre- 
quent, have driven many a gallant ship from its proper ele- 
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ment tothe land. The Macedonian dragged her anchors to 
within an hundred yards of 2 reef—and our commodore after 
that, at the least appearance of a blow, had every thing safe 
and snug. 

The inhabitants of Monte Vidco are prineipally Portuguese 
-—but there are many Americans and Englishmen in the place, 
all intent on making money,—-no matter how. It is an ac- 
tual fact, that most of the vessels which have forced the 
blockade and arrived at Buenos Ayres, were first purchased 
at Monte Video--and I have many reasons to believe that the 
principal authorities wink at the procedure. The inhabitants 
are generally believed to be in favor of the Patriots, but if so, 
Ahey do not and dare not openly avow it 

Peaches, apples, melons, &c. are now (February,) in great 
plenty; and, whilst { am complaining of the warmth, you are 
no doubt blowing your fingers, and wishing for a residence in 
a milder clime. But with all the novelties and all the attrac- 
tions which a foreign country possesses, still in the midst of 
pleasure the heart will turn to its home, and long to be there. 
There is something in its very name, which crowds the mind 
with such pleasurable sensations that it is impossible to de- 
scribe them. 

Asan instance of the kindly feeling with which our coun- 
irymen greet each other in a foreign laad, I will state a little 
circumstance that transpired whilst at Monte Video. One 
Sunday a friend and myself had strayed a short distance out 
of the gates, when we perceived two persons approaching us: 
i do not know if it was instinct, but I immediately fancied 
they were my countrymen—and I told my companion loud e- 
nough for them to hear, that I thought they were yankees— 

‘You've guessed right,”’says one; and in fifteen minutes we 
were almost as well acquainted as if we had been brotlers— 
and I verily believe I never passed a more pleasant afternoon. 

But! had nearly forgotten the ladies, who of course are 
entitled to some notice in my attempt to describe their city. 
They are generully rather handsome, with somewhat of the 
Spanish cast—and so far from being disinclined to intimacy 
with foreigners, as most of their countrymen are, many have 
intermarried with the English and Americans resident here, 
and are gradually losing that restraint imposed on their sex 
in Catholic countries. I am, &e. W.HL P. 
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MARYLAND PASTORALS, 
(By the avihor of “Menus,” @ Drama. 


PASTORAL II. 
[WRITTEN IN JUNE, 1827.] 

On that tall dome, where sits in deep debate 
Th’ assembled wisdom of our fruitful state, 

The rising sun’s reflected rays were seen, 
Gilding the brazen orb with glorious sheen, 

The whip-poor-will her boding notes gave o’er, 
And frogs to croak in muddy pools forbore :— 
When, rising slowly from his cat-tail bed, 

Young Stephen yawn’d and shook his dusty head; 
iis garments next, of linsey-wolsey made, 

ble takes, and soon from head to foot array’d, 
Jiis image in a broken glass surveyed— 

And last, a hat of plaited chip, high graced 

With a green ribbon, on his head he placed. 
Then forth he walk’d to snuff the morning breeze, 
And gain a ach for his bread and cheese. 
But still ile in sadness to deplore, 

Some deep distress his laboring bosom bore:— 
What was it muse, within the shepherd’s breast, 
That robb’d his entrails of their wonted rest? 
The fact is this, twas Rachel’s wicked eyes 
That stole his heart, and filled its place with sighs. 
As when a pair of bellows you dispose 

Toraise your fire,—the more it puffs and blows, 
Fiercer and fiercer still the flames arise: 

*Tis so exactly with a lover’s sighs; 

‘They bid his flames with tenfold fury roll, 

‘Till all his inwards are reduced to coal! 

So Stephen found it,—he, unhappy swain, 

Had known what ’twas to love, and love in vain; 
He saw his prayers, his tears, dais presents fail, 
For Rache} turn’d her from his piteous tale, 

And smiled on Gijbert, who with scorn survey’d 
The alluring glances of the beauteous maid ;— 

<¢ "I'is ever thus,”—the unhappy Stephen cries, 
“The sex from those that fain would follow, flies, 
And lavish all their smiles on those whose hearts 
Are proof to love, and steel’d against his darts; 
O cruel maid, if all the tears I’ve shed 

For thee, since first this hopeless flame I’ve fed, 
Were here collected,—lo, the mighty flood, 
Would float our craft with fifty cords of wood! 
But thou, relentless, still command’st me weep, 
And robb’st me of my appetite and sleep; 

No more the board with dainty herrings erown’d, 
And journey-cakes before the fire embrown’d, 
Can charm my palate, or my cares dispell, 

Yor love commands me bid all joys farewell. 

But here comes Gilbert, ah! unhappy fate, 

That 1 a firm and constant friend must hate.” 

GILBERT. 

What now!—still moping here you lazy dog, 
No wood cut yet?—no, not a single log;—~ 








And Pve been working, hard as ¥ could pull, 
Ever since day-break, sweating like a bull— 
Why what’s the reason you so woful prove? “™ 
STEPHEN. 
*Tis quickly told, my friend,—1I am in love: 
Yes, you inay laugh, and were I in your place, 
I too, no doubt, could wear a merry face— 
But now, alas!—quite different is the case. 
GILBERT. 
You are an ass,——a cowhide would dispel! 
These love-sick humours, and soon make you well. 
Indeed my friend, it is a serious thing— 
11] hang myself agd sorrows on a string, 
If T can’t move the obdurate maid to hear 
And smile propitious on her votary’s prayer. 
GILBERT. 
Who is she, pray thee, handsome, young, and rich? 
Or some i!l-favoured, broomstick-riding ——? 
If so we’ll burn the beldam for a witch. 
She is a sorceress, that’s beyond a doubt,— 
But tell her name,—I charge thee, let it out! 
STEPHEN. 
O she is nature’s master-piece!—her peer 
May not be found in either hemisphere— 
Where icy hills in polar regions shine, 
Or ’neath the burning equinoctial line, 
Nor all the lands that intermediate lie, 
And stretch their broad expanse from sky to sky, 
Can boast so bright, so beautiful a dame, 
As she I love,—and Rachel is her name! 
GILBERT. 
The self-same damsel that I mark’d just now, 
Drawing her morning’s tribute from the cow.—- 
STEPHEN. 
Those smoking streams that from the udder run, 
Compar’d with her fair hands were brown and dun!— 
GILBERT. 
A full-blown rose was in her bosom placed, 
A gold-hued ribbou circled round her waist. 
STEPHEN. 
Her lips and checks would far excel that rose, 
When fresh with health and exercise she glows; 
Nor might that zone of golden hue compare, 
With the bright ringlets of ber radiant hair. 
GILBERT. 
A gown of snowy white indued the maid,——— 
STEPHEN. 
And ever thus he innocence array’@! 
This gown the emblem of her soul I see, 
As that from stain, so this from sin is free. 
CILBERT. * 
Cheer up, my lad, this damsel shall be yours, 
If Gilbert well futurity explores,— 
For in yon wood, Jas¥ evening as J stray’d, 
I saw your Rachel with another maid ;— 
Unseen I stood, behind a poplar tree, 
And heard your flame confess her love for thee: 
Then said her strangeness was assum’d, to try 
Your love awhile, but soon she’d lay it by— 
Nor was it merely adesire to vex, 
Which is the common frailty of the sex ,— 
But with a good design, she stood aloof, 
To put your boasted passion to the proof. 
Restrain your joy;—tho’ Rachel be your wife, 
Yet hope not bliss in matrimonial life,— 
Tho’ you escape the horns and three-legged stool, 
Yet other cares shall keep your courage cool.— 
Fnough of this;—the morning wears away, 
Love is at best a childish sort of play. 
A lover and camelion, [compare, 
As changeful each, and each subsists on air. 
But Iam not of that ethereal brood, 
My stomach calls for more substantial food :—- 
Our breakfast waits, I’m hungry as a bear, 
So come along;—plague take your love affair. o 
[END OF THE SECOND PASTORAL.] 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 








Age of the World.—Mr. Bailly, in investigating the antiquity 
and progress of astronomy among the Indians and Chinese, 
examines and compares four different sets of astronomical ta- 
bles of the Indian philosophers: namely, that of the Siamese, 
explained by M. Cassini in the year 1639; that brought from 
India by Mb le Gentil, of the Academy of Sciences; and two 
other manuscript tables, found among tie papers of the late 
M. de Lisle: all of which he found to accord together, and all 
referring to the meridian of Benares in Hindoostan. It ap- 
pears that the fundamental epoch of the Indian astronomy is 
a conjunction of the sun and moon, which took place 5000 
years before Christ; and M. Bailly informs us, by our most ac- 
curate ‘astronomical tables, that such a conjunction did really 
happen! He also apprehends that astronomy had been studie 
even long before this; and that we are only to date its revival 
from thence. Indeed, the Chinese records extend much far- 
ther back than this; for they mention the account of an eclipse 
of the sun at the amazing distance of 14,000 years before the 
christian era, at whi Chinese annals fix it, provided (as 
they said) the world d ut that period.— Foreign pap. 
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northern hemisphere aloae, having by means of the great r® 
fracting tele by Frauhenhofer, increased his knowledge 
to that number from 440,which were all he had observed two 
years ago. He further states, that some of the stars are more 
than double. 
New Invention—Mr. Daniel Gerrish, of Dover, N. H. bas 
invented and built a mill, whose power surpases all other 
mills (says the Editor of the Dover Gazette) has ever 
come to our knowledge. The diameter of the milestones is 
fourteen inches. Its revolutions by the strength of one man 
which operates by a crank, is about one hundred times a mi- 
nute, and will devour almost every thing that is put into it. 
Its operations on corn is astonishing, a bushel may be ground 
sufficiently fine for horses, in the time it can be made into 
meal by the common Grist Mill stones. It will grind roots 
into powder, marble chips of the size of an egg will not 
check its speed, and plaster will yield to it with a very little 
strength of the operator. We understand the inventors 
building a mill of one horse power to grind the corn and cob!) 
into meal. This mill has the power of producing good meal, 
whether the motion be slow or rapid, as it will regulate it- 
self. er 
Account of the Conflagration in the Quicksilver Mines of Idria, tw 
1803.* 











In 1803,. on the night between the 15th and 16th of March, 
the workmen observed a thick smoke issuing from some of 


the higher. 
but it was too evident that the mine was on fire, below. So! 

of the workmen, with great intrepidity, endeavoured to reach 
the scene of the conflagration.—It was in vain; they were 
forced to retreat from one gallery to another, flying before an 
enemy whom they could not discover; for the smoke, whic 
continued to make its way upwards to the open air, was not 
merely so dense and suffocati 
fumes, and icles let loose from the fossils among whith 
the flames raging in the bowels of the earth, that no 
living creature could safely meet it, much less penctrate it. 
They were fortunate enough to save themselves above 
ground, and the idea was adopted of extinguishing the fire by 
excluding the air. All the passages were closed as near te 
the supposed acene of the conflagration as they could 
reached. The two shafts; which led immediately above 
ground were stopped up, outside and plastered over with clay. 
Five weeks the mine remained thus sealed up without effect. 
Twice during this period, the coverings above were removed, 
each time the enemy was found more furious than before. 
The flames were heard raging below, with a sound at whicli 
the miner still trembles when he relates it; the smoke, bur- 
dened with mercurial, and sulphurdéus exhalations, rolled 


of Acheron, striking down every one that came with 
reach. It was apprehended that the fire had attacked the” 
upper works and was thus threatening the final destruction of 
the mine. As a last resource, the director resolved to hag 
ard the experiment of laying the mine under water. A stream 
was turned into a perpendicular shaft, and allowed to flew 
two days, and three nights. During the first day it produced 
no effect. In the course of the second day, whether it was 
that steam, generated by the mecting of the fire and water, 
was struggling for escape, or that an inflammable air hac 
been produced and kindled by the glowing fossils, of asudden, 
a subterraneous explosion shook,the mountain with the noise 
and violence of an earthquake. The huts of the miners, situa- 
ted near the entrance, were rent; houses farther off, but stan- 
ding on the slope, or near the skirts of the hill, started from 
their foundations; and the panic-struck inhabitants were fly- 
ing in dismay from the ruin that seemed to threaten their val- 
ley. The whole thing must have been splendid; accidental 
as it was, art could go no further in imitating nature. “Inthe 
mine itself,as was afterwards found, the explosion had rent 
the galleries, thrown down thearched roofs, and torn up the 
stairs. But the victory was gained; the vapours began to di- 
minish, and, at the end of some weeks, it was possible to ven- 
ture into the mine. It cost two years to prepare an appara- 
tus and pump outthe water. It was carried offinto the I~ 
dria, and was found to contain only a small quantity of mei 
cury, but a large proportion of vitriolic acid, and so much + 
ron, that the bed and banks of the river were encrusted with 
iron ochre, throughout its whole course, from Idria to where 
it falls into the Lisonzo. At the same time, every fish disap- 
peared from the stream except the eel, which scems to bid 
defiance to every thing exéept actual broiling or roasting. 
Even when the galleries had been cleared of the water, it 
was impossible to work in them, partly from the heat which 
they still retained, but still more from the fumes of sublima- 
ted mereury, which produced inthe miners a violent saliva-~ 
tion, accompanied with convulsions and trembling of the 
limbs. To produce an almost inhuman zeal, hig Ss W 
offered to such as would venture inte places rec 
most dangerous, to explore the consequences 0 
and collect the quicksilver which had been deposite 
quantities in the galleries. Many purchased this a 1 
pittance with their lives; and altogether, the atmosphere 







ful, that it was difficult to muster a sufficient number of hea!- 
thy men for ordinary operations.—Brewstev’s Journal. 

*A very complete account of the Quicksilver Mines of Idria, 
will be found in the Edinburgh dia; Art. Idria, vol . 
xi. 149, Amer. Edit. The accompanying account of the con - 





flagration, which is not given in that work, is taken from 
Rassel’s Toyr in Germany vol. ii- a an 





the lower galleries. It ascended, and spread itself througing , 
No fire was seen, no sound of flames was ne oe 


, but so loaded with noxious” 


forth from the mouth of the pit, like streams from c jaw ; 
in its 
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which continued for months to infect the mine was so bane- © 
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INDISCREET ALLIANCES. 


The followingeireumstance, well known to the writer, may 
serve to illustrate the criminality, as well as the impolicy, of 
forced marriages. A young lady, with the approbation of 
her family, had permitted her affections to be engaged by a 
zentiemap, with whom there appeared every reason to anti- 
cipate a propitious union: when, however, he imagined him- 
self sure of her, he manifested a peevishness of temper, and 
propensity to covetousness, which many take greater pains 
‘9 conceal until they have secured their object. For a Jong 
‘ime, however, her attachment remained unshaken, till at 
length it gave way under repeated provocation: she ceased to 
love one whom she could no longer estcem, and the union was 
given up by mutual consent. In process of time she was a- 
gain addressed by a gentleman, apparently more deserving: 
and the connexion promised the happiest results, till their fe- 
licity was interrupted by the intemperate conduct of her 
former lover; whose attachment was again revived from this 
cireumstance, and which manifested itself by threatening de- 
struction to his rival, to the object of his affections, and to 
himself. As he was connected in business with the young la- 
dy’s father, he could not disengage himself without consider- 
able inconvenience to the family. Under these circumstan- 
ces, they resolved to sacrifice her happiness to their own in- 

rest; and while the father imprecated vengeance on her 

ad, should she persevere in herrefusal, the mother, better 
Skilled in the arts of persuasion, besought her consent to the 
anion on her knees! Thus beset on every side, and with a 

eart torn by contending passions, she relinquished the object 
of her’sincerest attachment, and yielded her hand to the man 
- Who, but for his own misconduct, would never have knowna 
rival. She had the grief tojsce her discarded friend expire in 
afew months in a state of mental derangement, the conse- 
quence of his severe disappointment. “ee 

The sabsequent conduct of her husband but too well justi- 
fied her apprehensions, and put her truly incek and patient 
temper to the severest trial. The depressing efiects on her 
mind were such as might have been expected; although nat- 
urally formed for domestic life, she never shone either as a 
wife or mother. Her family evidently suflered no less than 
herself from the consequences of this early oppression. 

The deep contrition evinced by her husband in her dying 
moments, could neither protract her existenée, nor recall his 
past misconduct;—the performance of duty to living relatives, 
is of much more value than the most humiliating concessions 
to dying ones. 

Whether any advantages to be derived from a forced union 
éan sufficiently compensate for the sacrifices it demands, and 
evils with which it is almost always attended, those wlio have 
tried the experiment are, perhaps, the most competent to de- 
termine. 

It is true, that at this eventtul period aparent’s task is most 
difficuit and anxious. The utmost wisdom and prudence, uni- 
ted with the sincerest affection, sometimes prove of no avail. 
An appeal to reason, by a fair and candid representation of 
ifie probable consequences of astep about to be taken, may 
sometimes havea happy effect, especially where the charac- 
ter has been previously formed by judicious management. If 
this had not been the case, it is indeed too much to expect 
any great degree of pliability, or selfcommand, inan affair in 
which the most powerful prineiples of our nature are implica- 
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It sometimes happens that, notwithstanding all the prudent 
endeavors of a parent, the decisive sent is taken, and the 
fate of the object of solicitude is unalterably fixed, up to the 
very confines of this mora! life. When this is the case, what- 
ever previous disapprobation it may have excited, if the hap- 
piness of the child (not the authority of the parent) has been 
the primary object, it will still remainso. To abandon a 
much loved being for one false step taken atan inexperienc- 
ed age, and which may prove its own punishment, is totally 
unlike the conduct of the universal Parent, who, patient and 
tong suffering, is accumulating benefits on the heads of His 
children, notwithstanding all their reiterated offences, 

Especially should parents en€eavour, if possible, to restrain 
their resentment against those who Lave obtruded into their 
families; as for the “twain are now become one flesh,” the 
displeasure manifested against one, must eventually inflict 
pain upon the other, besides the hazard of creating discord, 
and making a breach between the parties, which it may be 
impossible afterwards to heal.—Mrs. Taylor. 


— a 


The following characteristic trait of Burns was communi- 
eated by Mr. Alexander Smellie (one of the sons of the late 
William Smellie, printer of Edinburgh;) “I perfectly remem- 
berthe first appearance of Burns in my father's printing house 
in2%87, at the time his poems were:printing. He was dressed 
much in the style of a plain countryman, and walking from 
end to” of the composing-room, cracking a long hunting 
whip which he had in his hand, to the no small annoyance of 
the compositors and pressmen: and although the mannscript 
of his poems was then lying before every compositor in the 
house, he never once looked at what they were doing, nor 
asked q single question. He frequently repeated this odd 


practice during the course of printing his work, and always 
to the great 
astonishment of the men who were not accustomed to such 


in the same strange and inattentive manner, and 
whimsical behaviour.” 
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VARIETIES. 
— —= 

Royal Socicty.—As we intimated, at the time Sir Humphrey 
Davy went abroad, that gentleman has resigned his office of 
President of the Royal Society. Mr. Peel and Mr. Davies 
Gilbert are severaly spoken of as his probable successor. It 
is very desirable that such an institution should have at its 
head an individual not only of scientific acquirements, but of 
ample means, and a disposition to attract around him the 
most distinguished characters, whether native or foreign, by 
whom the interests of literature and science can be produced. 
—Lit. Gaz. 

Magnetic Needles.—It isstated in a lafe number of Silliman’s 
Journal, that Professon Eaton, of the Rensselacr School, IN. 
Y. has discovered that the occasional irregularitics of the 
needles in compasses, is to be attributed to the acci‘lental de- 
posit of very small fragments ofiron or stee] near the point of 
the needle. The remedy which he has discovered is, the 
pointing of the needles with acap of brass or silver. The 
remedy is pronounced to be effectual. 


Doctrine of the trinity explained.—A reverend clergyman in 
Paris, Ky. (says the Christain Baptist) gave, in a sermon 
preached there some months ago, the following singular and 
novel exemplification of the doctriné of the Trinity: 

“Even in nature,” (said he) “it is not uncommon to find 
three inone. And first, in the sun, the color, the light, and the 
heat; three distinct properties in one body. Secondly, in man, 
body, sow and spirit, three in one. And, thirdly, the vencrable 
old John Leland’s cocked hat, which had three corners in one hat!” 


Anecdote.—-When Sir Lumley Skeffington brought ont his 
comedy of “Lose no Time,” at Drury Lane, poor Maddocks 
played an old gardener in it, with the appropriate appellation 
of Ranuncilus. I was then prompter; and as Maddocks always 
complained of not having a single joke in his part, I took the 
liberty of giving him one. Mrs. Edwin had to call out “Ranua- 
culus, where are you running to?” “Running to seed, Mad- 
am,” replied the gardener, which, not being expected by the 
lady, set her off ina laugh, and had nearly brought me into 
disgrace with Sir Lumley.—Dibden’s Reminiscences. 

Economy an? Industry.—It was economy and industry that 
placed the poor printer’s boy, Franklin, at the table of Kings, 
and rendered his name ijlustrious throughout the earth, as 
the Friend and Patron of Mankind! We who possesses either 
of them can never be poor, he who possesses them both must 
inevitably be rich and honored. Let your economy be ab- 
stract and rational; not comparative, when opposed by others’ 
prodigality. 

Thief Outwitted.—A citizen missed two pound of fresh butter 
whi@h was to be reserved for himself. The maid, however, 
had not only stolen it, but fastened the theft upon the cat; a- 
verring, moreover, that she caught herin the act of finishing 
the last morsel. ‘The wily cit immedvately put the kitlen in- 
to the seales, and found it to weigh but a pound and a half! 
Thiscity mode of accurate reasoning being quite conclusive, 
the girl confessed her crime. 

The N. York Commercial hasa story of a foundling taken 
up at a gentleman’s door at Philadelphia, On examining the 
basket which contained it a manuscript was discovered, on 
which was the name of au eminent lawyer in N. Jersey. An 
express was immediately sent to him with little Tommy Jones 
—but he disclaimed all relationship, and refused to receive 
him. At Jength, he recollected that the M.S. was the copy 
of an advertisement he had sent to acertain printer. The 
cherub was then winged to the printing office where it would 
seem he found a home, as the story goes no further. 

Brandywine Springs—The Brandywine Springs, in the vi- 
cinity of Washington, have this season becomea place of 
fashionable resort. The company has erected a splendid ho- 
tel, which is furnished in the best style, and administered by 
a polite and gentlemanly keeper. Nearly 700 persons were at 
the springs a few days since. 

A Speulation.—Who wants 25,000 francs? A person in 
France, who has made a vow of Pilgrimage to Palestine, be- 
ing out of health, advertises for a proxy, and offers the above 
sum. ‘The journey must be performed on foot, and barefoot, 
too, and enter no hotel. If the advertiser’s malady be the 
gout, and he cannot hire a substitute, he will be in a fine 
pickle. 

Expense of Life and Money.—“Mv. Palfrey estimates the an- 
nual consumption of ardent spirits in the United States, at 
forty-five millions of gallons, which reckoning the drinking 
population ata million of persons, (about one twelfth of the 
whole,) would give them individually, an average allowance 
of a pint of liquid poison in a day. 'orty-five millions of gal- 
lons. would feed the Middledsex canal upwards of fifteen 
miles, or the New York canal upwards ef eight miles.” 


A polite Correspondeat.—A gentleman at Paris, writing a few 
days since toa xy | at St. Petersburgh, thus commenced his 
letter:—“Madam, { should apologize for writing to you in 
my shirt sleeves; but the weather is so excessively hot, that 
Ihave been under the necessity of tucking them up.”—Le Fu- 
ret. 

Germany—M. Rothschild of Vienna, was daily expected at 
Frankfort, to lay the first stone of a hospital which he is 











building there, and which is destin e Israelites. It 
will cost 250,000 florins, and be comy in two years. 

St. Albans-—Of all the jok in the English pa- 
pers upon the young Duke of olly in marry- 












ing the old Mrs. Coutts, we have seen no keener one than this 
from The Age. 

“His Grace, in a worldly point of view, is understood to 
be what is commonly called a close shaver. If that be the 
case (without at all alluding to the pecuniary opportunitiet 
which may be afforded him) we can only say her Grace's 
countenance will keep him in constant emyloyment, if he has 
nothing else to do.” 


Persian Apologue of Sadee.—tow beautifully and simply has 
Sadee depicted the benefit of good society in the following 
well known apologue—‘One day as J was in the bath, a friend 
of mine put into my hand a piece of scented clay,—I took it 
and said to it, ‘art thou musk or ambergris, for lam charmed 
with thy perfume?’ It answered, I was a despicable piece of 
clay; but I was some time in the company of the rose; the 
quality of my companion was communicated to me, otherwise 
I should only be a bit of clay, as I appear to be.’ 

Old Women.—Lively, good humored old women are what 
raisins are tofresh grapes. They are somewhat withered: 
but they are also preserved, and appear to advantage in the 
freshest company. 





HANS HEILING’S ROCKS.—a sonemIAN LEGEND. 
Translated fromthe German of Konner. 


There lived many ages ago, in a little village on the Eger, 
a rich farmer. The name of the village, tradition has noi 
handed down to us, but it is generally believed tobave been 
situated on the left bank of the Eger, opposite the village ot 
Alch, which is well known to all the invalids of Carlsbad. 
Vert, such was the name of the farmer, had a pretty and 
amiable daughter, the joy and pride of the surrounding coun- 
try. 

E.ssera was really very handsome; and, besides that, so 
good and well educated, that it would not have been then ea- 
sy to find her equal. 

Near Veit’s house stood a little cottage, which belonged to 
the young Arnoip, whose father had lately died. He had 
learned the trade of a mason, and was just returned home for 
the first time after a long absence, at the period of his father’s 
death. Like an affectionate son, he dropped tears of unfeigu- 
ed grief upon the old man’s grave, for he had received as his 
patrimony nothing buta miserable cottage. Arnold, howev- 
er, enjoyed, in the stillness of his own bosom, a most valuable 
inheritance—truth and probity, and a lively sense of every 
thing good and beautiful. The elder Arnold was already in 
a declining state of health, when his son arrived at the yi!- 
lage, and his physical strength was not sufficient for the joy 
of again beholding him. The youag man sedulously aitend- 
ed him, and in fact never stirrs: .rom his side, so that, pre- 
viousls ¢o his father’s decease, he saw none of his early friends 
and companions, except those wiio visited him as he svt by 
the bed of sickness. . 

Of all the other villagers there was none that tools so live- 
ly an interest in Veit’s daughter Elsbeth, as Arnold; for they 
had grown up together, and he still entertained a pleasurabl: 
remembrance of the kind-hearted little maid, who had bec: 
so fond of him, and wept so bitterly when he was obliged tu 
set out for the dwelling of his master, who resided at Prague. 
He was now a fine slender youth, and he had often said witii- 
in himself, that Elsbeth must also be now full grown, and ex- 








ceedingly handsome. 


The third evening after his father’s dea nold was mu- 
sing in sorrow, upon the new-made vee he heard a 
light step entering the church-yard behind him. He looked 
up, and saw a lovely girl gliding among the grave-hillocks 
with a basket of flowers uponherarm. An elder-bush con- 
cealed him from the eyes of Elsbeth, for it was she who was 
coming to adorn with garlands the resting-place of her vene~ 
rable neighbour. 

She bent in tears over the turf, and spoke in a low tone as 
she. folded her hands together: ‘‘Rest in peace, virtuous man, 
may the earth be less burthensome to thee than thy life!- 
though no flowers were strewed along thy path, yet shall thy 
grave at least be bedecked with them!”---Here Arnold spran? 
forward through the bushes---‘‘Elsbeth!” cried he, as he pres- 
sed the terrified maiden in his arms, “Elsbeth, do you kuow 
me??---“Ah! Arnold! is if you?” stammered she, blushing: 
“it is very, very long since we have seen one anather.’--- 
“And you are so handsome, so mild, so amiable---and you lov- 
ed my father, and still cherish such an affectionate remem- 
brance of him. Dear, delightful girl!’---‘‘Yes, worthy Ar- 
nold, I loved him with all my heart,” said she, gently disen- 
gaging herself from his embrace; ‘‘we have often conversed 
together about you---the only joy he knew was the possession 
of such a son.”---‘‘Was I really a source of joy to him?” in- 
terrupted Arnoid, hastily; ‘then do I thank thee, God, for 
having preserved me in probity and virtue! But, Elsbeth, 
rm think how every thing is altered. Formerly we were 
little, and as my father sat before the door, we played about 
his knees---you were so fond of me---and we could not live 
asunder—-and now the good old man slumbers beneath us--- 
we are grown up; and, though I have not had it in my power 
to be with you, yethave I often thought of you.” “And I alsu 
of you,” whispeved Elsbeth, softly, as she tenderly gazed upon 
him with her large friendly eyes. 

Then Arnold exclaimed with animation:---“Elsbeth, we al- 
ready loved in childhood!---I was obliged to quit you---but 
here, on the grave of my father, where I.onee more behgld 
you, where we both caine to meditate insilence upon him,-- 


























} feel as if we had never been separated. The sentimentof 
n child awakens within me, fostered into the passion of a man. 
Elsbeth, 1 love you---here on this sacred spot, I declare it to 
you for the first time, I love you! and you?”-—But Elsbeth 
hid her glowing face in his breast, and wept heartily—‘And 
you?” repeated Arnold, in a mournful and imploring tone. 
she gently raised her head, and looked full upon him through 
her tears, but with an expression of satisfaction. ‘Arnold, 
from the bottom of my heart, I am yours---I have ever, ever 
loved you!” He again pressed her to his bosom, and they 
sealed with kisses the confession of their hearts. 

When the first transport of reciprocal affection was over, 
they sat in an extacy of bliss upon the grave. Arnold related 
his adventures, and longings for his home, while Elsbeth a- 
gain dwelt upon his father, and their early childhood, those 
days of unclouded enjoyment. The sun was already a con- 
siderable time below the horizon, but they had not observed 
it. At last a bustle in the adjoining street awoke them from 
their reverie, and Elsbeth, after a hasty parting kiss, flew 
from the arms of Arnold towards her father’s house. At the 
dead of the night, Arnold was still sitting upon the old man’s 
yrave, sunk in blissful recollections; and the morning was al- 
ready dawning, when, with an overflowing and thankful 
heart. he entered his paternal cottage 

On the morrow, as Elsbeth was preparing her father’s morn- 
ing repast, the old Veit began to speak of Arnold. “I pity 
the poor youth,” said he, ‘from my heart---you must certain- 
jy remember him, Elsbeth, for ye have often played togeth- 
er.=--“‘How should I not?” stammered she, reddening. “I 
should be sorry if it were the case---it would appear as if you 
were too proud to think of the poor lad. It is true, 1 have 
become rich, and the Arnolds have always continued poor 
creatures---but they have always been honest, at least the 
father, and I also hear very favourable accounts of the son.” 
‘Really, father,” interrupted Elsbeth, hastily, ‘he is an ex- 
cellent young man.---“Ho, Flsbeth,” retorted the father, 
“how have you learned that with such certainty ?”---“They 
say so in the village,” was the faltering answer. “Tam glad 
of it; if ] can assist him in any way, my exertions shall not be 
wanting.” 

Elsbeth, in order to terminate the conversation, during 
which her cheeks exhibited one continued blush, set about 
come of her household affairs, and thus escaped the scrutini- 
zing glances of the suspicious oldman. Before mid-day, Ar- 
rnold met his beloved by appointment in the garden behind 
Veuit’s house. She related to him the entire conversation, 
which inspired him with the most favourable expectations. 
“Ves,” said he in conclusion, “I have been considering all 
night what is best to be done. I shall go this very day to 
-our father, openly declare to him our love, and desire to be 
T shall acquaint him with my pursuits, produce the 
icstimonials which I have received from my master, and im- 
ylore his blessing. He will be pleased with my candour, and 
consent; I shall then cheerfully depart on my travels, amass 
« little competence, return a faithful and joyous lover, and 
we shajl then be happy. Is it not true, sweet good Elsbeth?” 
‘Yes,” cried the transported maid, as she hung upon his neck, 
‘‘ves, my father will certainly give his consent-~ he isso fond 
of me!? They separated, full of most sanguine hopes. 

in the evening Arnold put on his best attire, once more 
vistled his father’s grave, fervently invoked his blessing, and 
then, with a beating heart, took the way to Veit’s house. 
Hisbeth, trembling with joy, welcomed him, and forthwith 
‘troduced him to her father. “Neighbour Arnold,” cried 
the old man, agippating him, ‘“‘what have you to offer me?” 

‘Myself,” ans dhe. “That means?”——inquired Veit. 
“Sir”? began Arnold, with a voice tremulous at first, but af- 
‘erwards more resolute and animated, ‘Sir, let me recover 
myself a little, and you willthen understand me better. I 
am poor, but have been regularly brought up to business, as 
these testimonials will certify. The whole world lies open 
vefore me; for it is not my intention to confine myself to the 
mechanical part of my profession, but to pursue the theory 
of it: I shall one day become a skilful architect---this pro- 
snise I have given to my deceased father. ~ But, sir, all human 
efforts must centre in some object, and labour must be direct- 
ed towards some fixedend. The houses which 1 build are not 
projected for the purpose of erection merely, but ef utility; so 
'3 it with my profession, I do not devote myself to it for the 
mere sake of study; but with a view of deriving some profit 
from it, and that reward wliich I have proposed to myself it 
rests with you to bestow. Promise me that it shall be mine, 
as soon as I shall have earned a competence, and I will de- 
rote myself to my profession with the utmostavidity.’’--- 
‘And what then do I possess,” answered Veit, “which can be 
of such impertance to you?’’—“Your daughter—we love one 
another—I have, like an honest man, applicd in the first in- 
stance to her father, and also refrained from saying much a- 
bout the girl herself, as is the habit of many. No, I come to 
you after the good old fashion, and solicit a promise, that if, 
at theend of three years, I return home from my travels, and 
with some little property realized, you will not deny me your 
paternal blessing,—and that you will, in the mean time, suffer 
y _ daughter to continue for three years my betrothed 
hride.” 

“Young man,” replicd the father, ‘I haye let you speak on; 
lo yon permit me to do the same, I shall plainly and 
fairly declare to you my resolution. That you love my daugh- 
ier gives me unfeigned pleasure, for you are an honest youth, 
and { ami still more pleased that you have openly applied to 
her fathery which conduct indeed merits my decided appro- 
vation. “Your principal terms you a cleyer young man, and 
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inspire you with hopes of advancement: I wish you joy of 
this; but hope is anuncertain good, and shall I rest the 
prospects of my Elsbeth on so frail a foundation? It is pos- 
sible, that, during these three years, proposals may be offered, 
which shall be more agreeable to my daughter, or at least to 
me. Shall I refuse such, because there isa ibility of 
our return? No, young man, I shall do nosuch thing. If, 
owever, you return while Elsbeth is still disengaged, and 
with your fortune already made, I shall not oppose your 
wishes. For the present, not a word more on the subject.” 
“But neighbour Veit,” faltered Arnold imploringly, and seiz- 
ed the old man’s hand, “only reflect-——-”-——“There is no need 
of further reflection,” interrupted Veit, “and therefore God 
bless you,—or, if you wish to remain longer, you are wel- 
come; but not a word more of Elsbeth.’’-—“And this is your 
final resolve?"’ stammered Arnold. ‘My final one,” return- 
ed the old man coldly. “Then God help me,” cried the youth, 
and was rushing ont of the room; Veit caught him quickly by 
the hand, and detained him. “Youngman, do not commit an 
indiscretion. If you are a man, and possessed of strength 
and fortitude, be collected, and suppress your feelings. The 
world is wide--seek to engage yourself in busy life, and your 
breast will recover its tranquility. Now, farewell, and ma 
good fortune accompany you in your wanderings.” Wit! 
these words he let go his hold, and Arnold tottered to his cot- 
tage. Weeping bitterly, he packed up his bundle, bid adieu 
to his little patrimony, and then directed his steps towards 
the churéh-yard, in order to pay a parting visit to his father’s 
rave. 
: Elsbeth, who had through the door partially overheard the 
conversation, sat drowned in tears. She had indulged in 
dreams of future bliss, and now, even hope itself seemed to 
be annihilated. Wishing to get a last sight of Arnold, she 
had stationed herself at the window of her apartment, and 
waited until he stepped out of the cottage, and bent towards 
the churehyard. She flew quickly after him, and found him 
praying on the grave. ‘Arnold, Arnold, you will then de- 
part,” cried she, embracing him, ‘ah! I cannot let you go!” 
Arnold started up, as if awakened out of a dreata—‘“I must, 
Elsbeth, Imust. Forbear to break my heart with your tears, 
for I must go.”——“‘Will you ever return, and when?”—“Els- 
beth, I will labour as much as man can do—I will not squan- 
der a moment of my time-—-in three years I return again. 
Will you continue true to me?”—“Until death, dear Arnold,” 
cried she, sobbing. ‘Even though your father should endea- 
vour to compel you.”--“Let them drag me to the ehurch— 
even at the foot of the altar I will cry--no. Yes, Arnold, 
we will remain true to one another, here and above yonsky. 
Somewhere we shall meet again!”—‘Then let us part,” cried 
Arnold, while aray of hope beamed through the tears whieh 
filled his eyes, “let us part. No longer do I shrink before*any 
obstacles—no enterprize shall be too great, or too audacious 
forme. With this kissT pledge my troth to you, and now— 
farewell! in three years we shall be happy!’-—He tore him- 
self from her arms. ‘Arnold,” eried she, ‘‘Arnold, do not 
forsake your EJsheth!” but he was already gone. His white 
handkerchief waved from afar a last adicu, and he at length 
disappeared in the obscurity of the wood. 


Elsbeth flung herself down upon the grave, and prayed fer- 
vently to God. Being confident that Arnold would be true to 
her, she became more calm, and appeared more collected in 
the presence of her father, who fixed his eyes sharply upon 
her, and inquired into the most minute particulars. 

Early cvery morning she performed a little pilgrimage to 
the spot where she had last embraced her Arnold; the old 
Veit was well aware of this cireumstance, but made no com- 
ment ee it, and was rather glad that Elsbeth could be so 
tranquil, and even at times cheerful. 

A year passed away in this manner, and, to Elsbeth’s great 
satisfaction, no suitor who had yet announced himself had 
met with the approval of herfather. About the end of the 
second year,a person returned to the village after a long ab- 
sence, who had left it early on aceount of some acts of gross 
libertinism, and had seen agreat deal ofthe world. Hans 
Herne had departed in extreme indigence, but returned in 
very opulent circumstances. It seemed as if he hadcome 
back to the village for the mere purpose of displaying his 
wealth to those who had formerly been inimical to him. It 
was at first believed that he would spend only a short time in 
it, as he was continually speaking of important affairs which 
required his presence; he appeared, however, shortly after, 
to be making preparations for a longer stay. Marvellous 
reports were spread throughout the village concerning him. 
Many an honest man shrugged his shoulders; and there were 
some whegave broad hints that they knew Low he had amas- 
sed all bis riches. 

Be that as it might, Hans Heiling visited the old Veit dai- 
ly, and amused him by relating his travels; ow he had been 
to Eeypt, and sailed into regions still more remote; so that 
the old nran enjoyed a great deal of pleasure from his acquain- 
tance; and that evening seemed to fim very tedious, of which 
Heiling did not pass some part in hie chamber. He heard, 
to be sure, many whispers among his neighbours, but shook 
his head incredulously at thems; still there was ove circum- 
stance which excited some su 
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unaccountable aversion for this man, insomuch that the blood 
seemed to curdle in her veins at the mere sightofhim. Ne- 
vertheless, he made formal to the old man, and re~ 
ceived as an answer, that he should first endeavour to disco— 
ver the sentiments of the girt herself. He therefore took ad- 
van of an evening, on which he knew that Veit was not 
at home, to sound her feelings. 

Elsbeth was sitting at her spinning-wheel, as he stepped in 
at the door, and shuddered as she stood up to inform him that 
her father was not within. ‘O then, let us chat a little to-- 
gether, my charming girl,” was his reply; and with these 
words, he sat down byher side. Elsbeth quickly moved a- 
way from him. Hans, whoconsidered this to be merely the 
effect of maiden timidity, and held the pio wt that he who 
wishes to succeed with women mustact with boldness, caught 
her suddenly round the waist, and said, in a flattering tone, 
“Will the fair Elsbeth not sit beside me?” But she tore her- 
selfout of his arms with an expression of aversion; and, with 
the words---“It is not becoming that I should remain alone 
with you,” made an effort to quit the room:. But he follow- 
ed, and embraced her more boldly: ‘Your father has assent- 
ed to my proposals, fair Elsbeth; will you not then be mine: 
I shall not release you, until you make me that promise.” She 
vainly struggled to avoid. his kisses, which burned upon her 
cheek, and increased her terror; in vain did she cry out for 
assistance,---his passion was in the highest state of excite- 
ment, and he was proceeding to take further liberties, when 
his eyes rested upon a httle cross, which Elsbeth from a child 
had worn about her neck, as a token of remembrance receiy- 
ed from her mother, who diedearly. Seized by some strange 
emotion, he let her go, appeared convulsed, and rushed out 
of the apartment. Elsbeth returned thanks to God for her 





deliverance; and when her father came home, related to hime 


the outrageous behaviour of Heiling. Veit shook his he: 
and seemed much irritated. At hisnext meeting with Hi 
he animadverted strongly upon his conduct; and the latt 
offered as an apology, ¢he impetuosity of his love. The oce 
currence, however, was so far fortunate for Elsbeth, that i 
released her fora long time from his assiduities. She wore 
openly upon her breast the cross which had, she knew not 
how, been her protection on that occasion; and observed that 
Heiling never addressed a single word to her whenever he 
found her so provided. 

The third year was hastening toaclose. Elsbeth, who 
had always employed some artifice to divert or interrupt the 
conversation, whenever her fatlicr spoke on the stthject of 
union with Heiling, became more and more cheerful. She 
daily visited old Arnold’s grave, and then, crossing the 
ascended a height which lay on the road to Prague, silen 
indulging the hope of one time deserying her true-love on his 
way back to the village. 

About this time, she one morning missed the little crdss 
which was so dear and precious to her. She thought it must 
have been taken from her neek as she slept, for she never left 
it off, and her suspicions rested upon one of the maids, whom 
she hadon the preceding evening overheard whispenenear 
Heiling behind the house. In tears, she told it to a 3 
who laughed at her mistrust, asserting, that Heiling set 
no such value upon the cross; that he was not n for 
such amorous toying, and that she had certainly dost it in 
some other manner. Notwithstanding this, she remained un- 
shaken in her opinion, and observed very plainly, that Heil- 
ing renewed his addresses with great seriousness and eircum- 
spection. Her father, too, became every day moi? urgent, 
and at last declared openly, that it was his firm and unaltera@ 
ble will, that she should give her hand to Heiling,--that Ar- 
nold had certainly forgotten her, and besides the three years 
were already past. Heiling, on his part, swore eternal love 
to her, in the presence of her father, adding, that he was not 
like, perhaps many others, actuated by any joey’ mo- 
tive,---no, she herself was the object of his affection; for he 
had money in abundance, and would make her richer and 
happier than she had ever dreamed of becoming. But Els- 
beth despised himself and hiswealth; being, however, strong- * 
9 eres by both parties, and tortured by reflections on 

@ supposed infidelity or death of her Arnold, she saw no 
other course before her, but that which lies open to all those 
in despair; she accordingly begged for a respite of three day 
for, alas! she still cherished the idea that her beloved wal 
return. The three days were granted, and her two persecu- 
tors, full of the hope that they would soon behold the accom- 
plishment of their wishes, quitted the cottage, as Veit was 
going to accompany his intended son-in-law on awalk. Just 
at this moment, the priest of the village, preteded by the sa- 
cristan, was coming down the street on his way to adminis- 
ter the final consolation to a person who was at the point of 
des Every one bowed before tlie image of the crucified 

emer, and Veit, in particular, fell prostrate; but his com- 
renee sprang into the nearest house with an expression of 
orror. Veit looked after him astonished, and not without 
shuddering, and then shaking his head, returned to his home. 
Presently a messenger from Heiling entered, who informed. 
him, tiat his master hud just been seized with a sudden gid- 
diness, aud hoped that he would come to him, withoutform- 


g any unfavourable surmises. But Veit replied, crossing - 
himself—-"Go, tell him I shajl be happy to hear, that nothing 
worse than a mere giddiness has befallen him.” 


Elsbeth, 1aeanwhile, sat weeping and praying om @ hill at. 
the entrance of the village, which co: a view toa 
great extent aloug the road to A cloud of dust be- 
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came visible in the distance; her throbbed violently; 
but 05 soon as she could distinguish objects, and descried 
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arty of persons on horseback, in rich attire, her fond hopes 

od again blasted. Jnfront of the train there rode on the 
left of a venerable old man, a handsome youth, for whose 
eagerness the rapid of the horses seemed much tooslow, 
and it was with difficulty that the old man could prevent 
himfrom galloping forward. Elsbeth was abashed at the 
number of men, and cast down her eyes, without looking 
any longeron the procession. On a sudden the youth sprung 
from his steed and knelt before her:—“Elsbeth, is it possible? 
my dear belored Elebeth!’’ The terrified maid started up, 
but sunk in an ecstacy into the arms of the youth, exclaim- 
ing,-—‘Arnold, my Arnold!” They continued for along time 
ina paroxysm of delight, lip to lip, andheart to heart. The 
companions of Arnold stood around the entranced pair, full of 
joyful emotion: the old man folded his hands in thankfulness 
to God; and never had the departing sun shone upon a happier 
groupe. 
When the tumult of joy had in some measure subsided, it 
was a question between the lovers, which should first com- 
mence a recital of their adventures. Elsbeth began at last, 
and explained in a few words her unhappy situation, and the 
terms on which she stood with Heiling. Arnold was shocked 
at the idea of the bare possibility of losing his Elsbeth; while 
the old man made accurate inquiries concerning Heiling; and 
finally exclaimed,—‘Yes, my friends! it is the same wretch, 
who, in my native town, was guilty of these abominable acts, 
and escaped the hand of justice, only by the rapidity of his 
flight. Let us thank God that we are here, to frustrate his 
villainous intentions.”” Amid such discourses respecting Hei- 
ling and Elsbeth, they at length reached the village, but at 
yather a late hour. 

Arnold triumphantly led Elsbeth to her father, who could 
hardly believe the evidence of his eyes, when he saw a num- 
cher of rich-clad persons entering his cottage.—‘‘Father of my 
im th,” began Arnold, “I am here to solicit the hand of 
r daughter. I have become an opulent man—am in fa- 
r with individuals of exalted rank, and able to do even 

- nore than I promised.” ‘How!’ cried the astonished Veit, 
~~ *can you be the once poor Arnold, son of my deceased neigh- 
bour?” ‘Yes, it is he;” replied the old man, joining in the 
conversation, ‘the same, who three years ago left this place 
in poverty and despair. He applied to me,—I immediately 
perceived that he would become a master of his profession, 
and consequently received himinto my employment. In the 
discharge of his duty he invariably gave the utmost satisfac- 
tion; and I was, ina short time, able to intrust the most im- 
Ip esta matters to his superintendence. He has permanent- 





established a character for himself in many great towns; 
is at present engaged in executing a work which promis- 
@s to be a master-piece. He has become rich--been admit- 
ted to the society of dukes and counts, and shared their mu- 


nificence. Bestow your daughter upon him, in performance 
of your promise. The wretch to whom you were about to 
sacrifice your Elsbeth has a thousand times merited the gal- 


lows,~I know the villain well.” ‘ls this all true that you 
rele to me?” inquired Veit. ‘It is! itis!” repeated all pre- 
sent. “Then I should be sorry to oppose your wishes,” said 
Veit, turning to Arnold; “distinguished artist, the gir} is yours; 
and.may the blessing of God be upon you.’’ Unable toex- 
press their gratitude, the happy pair threw themselves at his 
feet; he folded them to his bosom,——and constancy at last met 
itsreward. 

“Friend Veit,’ began the old man, aficr 2 long silence, in- 
terrupted only by the exclametions of joy which proceeded 
fi the lovers, “Friend Veit, [should wish to make one re- 
aifist more of you.---Unite your children to-morrow morning 
without delay, that I may have the pleasure of seeing my Ar- 
nold completely happy, whom I love as a son; for Heaven has 
bestowed upon me none of my own. ‘The day after to-mor- 
row I mustreturn to Prague.”---‘‘Well, well,” answered Veit, 
quite exhilarated, “‘if it is so very agreeable to you, we shall 
so amwange it.---Children,” said he, addressing, himself to the 
young couple, “to-morrow isthe day. Yonder, at my farm 
on the Egerberg, I shall make preparations for the wedding. 
1 will immediately apprise the priest;---do you, Elsbeth, at- 
tend to your household concerns, and awe to extertain 
your guests suitably to their dignity.” Elsbeth obeyed; and 
that Arnold slipped out a moment after, and both remained 
in the garden, engaged in confidential dalliance, we find very 
natural. 

The first thought which occurred to the good son, when he 
had recovered from his ecstacy, rested upon the grave of his 
father, and he and Elsbeth went, therefore, arm in arm to 
the spot, which they had, at their last visit; quitted in des- 
pair. 

: At the grave, they again plighted their troth, both inspired 
witha feeling of religious awe. ‘Does not,” whispered Ar- 
nold, embracing his betrothed with ardour, ‘does not this) 
moment of blessedness overbalance three whole years of pain? 
We have attained the summit of our wishes,---life has no 
higher enjoyment to bestow,---it is only above that any purer 
bliss awaits us!---“*Ah, that we could once die thus, arm on 
arm, heart on heart,” sighed Elsbeth.---“Die!” repeated Ar- 
nold; ‘tyes, on your breast! Gracious Providence! lay it not to 
our charge, that, even in the overflowing of our present joy, 
we entertain a feeling of something still higher. With grate- 
ful hearts we acknowledge the abundance of thy bounty! Yes, 

Kisbeth, let us pray here on our father’s grave, and offer 

thanksgiving for the beneficence of Heaven!” It was a si- 
lent prayer, but fervent and sincere; and the lovers returned 
home in indefinable emotion. 

The morrow wasa five clear day; it was Friday, and the 













tle through the 
whole village; at the door of every cottage stood youths and 
maidens in their holiday attire; for Veit was rich, and every 
suitable preparation had been made for the nuptials. Weil- 
ing’s door alone was shut, for it was Friday; and it will be 
recollected, that he never Jet himself be secn on that day. 

The procession to the church was presently set in motion, 
for the purpose of conducting the joyful pair to the loveliest 
of all solemnities. Veit and Arnold’s principal walked to- 
gether, and shed tears of unfeigned joy, on witnessing the 
happiness of theirchildren, Veit had chosen an open place 
under a large linden in the middle of the village, for the ce- 
lebration of the marriage-feast. Thither the train proceed- 
ed when the rites were atanend. The light, as it were, of 
heaven, shone from the eyes of the loving pair. The festive 
meal continued for several hours, and goblets crowned with 
flowers often rung to the toast, ‘Long live Arnold and his 
lovely bride!” 

At last, the’ new-married couple, with the two fathers, 
Arnold’s friends, and some of Elsbeth’s companions, forsook 
the linden for the farm on the Eyerberg. The house was 
beautifully situated among the foliage which crowns the 
rocky precipice that rises out of the valley; and, surrounded 
by a circle smaller in number, but consisting of more confi- 
dential friends, the hours flew by like minutes, for the enrap- 
tured Arnold and his Elsbeth. The adorned bridal-chamber 
had also been prepared in the farm-house, and a cheerful 
evening meal stood ready, under bowers of fruit-trees, with 
which the garden was enriched. The most costly wines 
sparkled in the cups of the guests. 

Twilight had already darkened the valley, but unnoticed 
by the joyfulcircle. At length the last faint glimmer of day 
re aga and a serene starry night saluted Arnold and 
his bride. The old Veit began even to speak of his youthful 
years, and entered so warmly into the subject, that midnight 
now approached, end Arnold and Elsbeth eagerly awaited 
the end ofhisspeech. At last Veit concluded; and, with the 
words, ‘Good night dear children,” was preparing to escort 
them to the door of their chamber. At this moment the clock 
of the village below them struck twelve,—a fearful hurricane 
arose from the depth of the valley,—and Hans Heiiing stood 
in the midst of the terrified assembly, with his countenance 
hideously distorted. “Satan,” cried 4 “I release you from 
your thraldom, but first annihilate these!”,—‘On that condi- 
tion thou art mine!” answered a voice which issued from the 
howling blast.—“Thine I am, though all the torments of hell 
await me! but annihilate these!” A sort of fiery vapour now 
enveloped the hill, and Arnold, Elsbeth, Veit, and the guests 
stood transformed into rocks; the lovers tenJerly embracing 
each other, and the rest with their hands folded, in the atti- 
tude of prayer. ‘‘Hans Heiling,” thundered a fiendish voice 
through the howling blast, ‘they are blest in death, and their 
souls are flown to heaven; but the term of thy contract is ex- 
pired, and thou art mine!” Hans Heliing flew from the top 
of the rock down into the foarning Eger, which hissed as it 
received him, and no eye ever beheld him more. 

Early on the following morning came the female friends of 
Elsbeth, with nosegays avd garlands, to deck the new-mar- 
ried pair; and the whole village flocked after them. But the 
hand of destruction was visible every where ;—they recogni- 
zed the features of their friends in the groupe of rocks; and 
the maidens, sobbing aloud, wreathed their flowers around 
the stony forms of their once beloved friends. After this, all 
present sank upon their knees, and prayed for the souls of 
the departed. ‘Peace be with them,” a venerable old man 
at length broke the deep silence with these words:——“‘Peace 
be with them—they passed away in love and joy together-- 
arm on arm and heart on heart they died. Be their graves 
perpetually adorned with fresh flowers, and let these rocks 
remain, as a memorial to us, that no evilspirit has power o- 
ver pure hearis—that true love is approved even in death it- 
self.” 

After that day, many an enamoured pair performed a pil- 
grimage to Hans Heiliug’s rocks, and invoked the blessing 
aid protection of the souls in bliss. This pious usage has 
diet away, but the tradition still lives in the hearts of the 
people: and, even at this day, the guide who conducts stran- 
gers up the fearful valley of the Eger, to Hans Hemine’s 
Rocxs, pronounces the name of Arnold and Elsbeth, and 
points out the forms of stone into which they wore metamor- 
phosed, together with the father of the bride, and the remainr 
der of the guests. 

It is reported, that there was heard, some years since, a 
frightful and unaccountable rearing of the Eger, at the part 
where Hans Heiling had precipitated himself into it; and no 
one passed by at that time, without crossing himself, and 
commending his soul to$the Lord. 

——ewe 

Vanity——Jervas, wuose name has been handed to posterily 
in the works of Pope, with whom he was very intimate, was 
excessively vain of his talents and of his person. Having suc- 
ceeded happlly in copying a picture of Titan, he looked first 
at the one and then at the other, and then with a parental 
complacency exclaimed, ‘Poor little Tit! how he would stare"’ 
Jervas had ventured to look on the beautiful Countess of 
Bridgewater with more than a painter’s eyes; but neither his 
presumption nor his passion could extinguish self-love. One 
day as she was sitting to him, he ver the beauties of her 
face with rapture; “but,” said he, 1 
ladyship, that you have not a b: 










Countess—“pray, Mr. Jervasy’ 
ear?” Jervas turt ide 
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The treaty of peace which had becn concluded between 
Brazil and Buenos Ayres, through the mediation of Great Bri- 
tain, that guaranteed the independence of Monte Video an¢ 
the Banda Oriental (which were to have been erected into an 
independent nation, under the pretection of Great Britain,) has, we 
learn by recent arrivals from that quarter, been indignantly 
rejected by the government of Buenos Ayres, whose ministe: 
in the treaty, M. Garcia, was obliged to fly for his life from 
the city, so great was the excitement of the populace against 
him for the part he took in the formation thereof. As much 
as we should rejoice at the termination of a contest which is 
attended with so much inconvenience to our commerce, and 
which has on more than one occasion created unpleasant con- 
troversies between the agents of our government and that oi 
one of the belligerents, yet we consider that that inconveni- 
ence had better still be borne, than to see the commercial in- 
fluence of Britain so intimately interwoven with the affairs 
of any of the new republics of the south. We hope our own 
government is fully aware of the necessity of guarding our 
interests from such a calamity as we think must befall them 
from the accomplishment of a project like that which has 
just failed, but which will doubtless again be renewed, though 
perhaps in a less glaring manner. 

Ee 

From the following letter, written by a gentleraan in Lou: 
don to another in Boston, there is a gleam of hope apparen! 
that our commercial differences with Great Britain in regard 
to her West India dependencies, is in a train which may lead 
to a final settlement thereof. We have learnt from other 
sources that the present minister, Lord Goderich, has evinced 
a much more liberal disposition towards our pretensions tha: 
his predecessor had entertained. 

“Just before the illness and death of Mr. Canning, there 
were indications of an accommodation of the differences be- 
tween the United States and this country, oncommercial uf- 
fairs. The prejudices of Mr. C. against our minister hag sub- 
sided in a good degree, and we have been assured that the 
dinner given to Mr. G. at Chiswick, on the 30th ult. was in- 
tended as a mark of reconciliation.” 

— 

The sentiments contained in the annexed paragraph from 
the pen of Mr. Morris, of the N. Y. Mirror, are so entirely in 
accordance withour own, that we take pleasure in transfer- 
ring it to our columns, and recommending them for a more 
geueral adoption. We have ever considered the violent ii- 
yectives which have been heaped upon the character of the 
best men of our country, no matter to what party they may 
have belonged, as being attended with worse, consequences 
than those who practice it are aware of—tH® fame of ow: 
public men belong to their country, and every blow aiined 
thereat, is felt in a more or less degree by that country—i! 
injures our standing abroad, and produces the blush of shame 
and mortification upon the countenances of Americans in a 
distant land, when they see the loads of obloquy heaped up- 
on men who who have rendered the most important services 
to the nation, and whose fame is so intimately connectes! 
with its history. 

Abuse.—Those who take an active part in political disputes, 
often lower themselves very much inthe estimation of the 
candid and dispassionate—and sometimes, when the heat of 
party-spirit is over, no less in their own estimation too--by 
attacking their’opponents ina strain of mean and unmanly a- 
buse; but this is just and temperate, compared with a new 
mode of political warfare lately introduced. We mean the 
plan of bringing the leaders of the contending parties into 
contempt, by means of vulgar and villainous caricatures.— 
This plan is now resorted to by the zealots of both sides, it: 
the presidential contest. Shame on them both. Men of 
distinguished talents, who have rendered important services 
to the country in the cabinet cr the field, are entitled to 
sometiting lile respect, even from those who distrust their po- 
litical principles. In the age of chivalry, the following-was 
2 maxim rigidly observed by all cavaliers when engaged in 
hostilities against each other: ‘However inveterate your 
enemy may be, remember that he is a knight, and is therefore 
entitled to knightly courtesy.” It would be well if our po» 
litienl wranglers would govern themselves by a similar rule. 


The Court of Death, by Peale, is now exhibiting at the Bal- 
timore Museum, placed in a much more advantageous situas 





tion for effect than when formerly exhibited, 
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We copy the following summary of intelligence by the la- 

test arrivals from Europe, from the New York American, the 

editor of which, it appears, considers it improbable that the 
present ministry can be long sustained in the government, 


The details of the funeral of Mr. Canning fill the London 
papers. Lord Goderich has been presented to the King as 
Premier and first ord of the Treasury: Mr. Herries, a man 
of business but no speaker, becomes Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; Mr. G. Wynn, President of the Board of Controul; and 
the Duke of Portland was understood tobe about to succeed 
Lord Harrowby (who retires on account of his daughter, La- 
iy Ebrington’s death,) as President of the council. Parlia- 
ment was prorogued, and an administration, constituted as 
this is, will work through the summer, but cannot sustain it- 
self when the Parliament meets again: there wants a leader 
of the Commons—Mr. Herries, though a man of business, and 
superior in all respects to Lord Bexley, who was, as Mr. Van- 
sittart, so long the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is no speak- 
er, nor is there any member of the Cabinet in the lower housc, 
capable of sustaining, adequately, the Ministerial cause. Mr. 
iiuskisson, though on his own ground, and with due prepa- 
ration, a powerful reasoner, has not the talents of a ready 
debater. Mr. Tierney and Sir J. M‘Intosh, capable as they 
are of occasional great efforts, are not able to sustain the 
nightly recurring duties required of the ministerial chief of 
ihe klouse of Commons, nor does public opinion in England, 
as we infer, point at either for such an important station. To 
us therefore, it appears, either that Mr. Peel, who, tho’ not 
ut all equal to Mr. Canning, is, with the exception of Mr. 
Brougham, nearest to him in the talent requisite for a lead- 
vy inthe house, must be brought into the ministry, or the 
king must overcome his personal antipathies and admit Mr. 
Brougham into the cabinet. 

it is noted, apparently as a casual circumstance, by the 
Courier, but yet the mere notice of it excites remark, that 
i.ord Wellington was not present at the obsequies of the de- 
ceased Premier. Lord Wellington, however, is a decided per- 
sonal favorite ef the king, and in Mr. Canning’s moment of 
triumph, divided with him the ear of the Marchioness of Co- 
nyngham—a power behind the throne: now, that he possess- 
es it without corriva}ry, his restoration to the command of 
the army would not at all surprize us. 

The aceounts from Constantinople confirm our hopes that 
the infatuated Musselmans will persist in rejecting the me- 
liation of the Christian powers. A letter, published in the 
(jazette de France of 17th August, received exclusively at 
this oflice, says, under date of 2!st July from Constantinople, 
that “¢he Reis Effendi, after receiving intelligence of the de- 
parture of the Russian fleet, and of the probable conclusion of 
a treaty, said to an European diplomatist, ‘that the lives of 
the Frances at Pera, and particularly of the English, were in 
danger, ifany treaty should be made whereby the operations 
of the Turkish fleet should be interfered with.’”——The Augs- 
burgh Gazette says, although there is much tal& about this 
menace, we cannot but doubt its having been made. 

The removal of Saldanha, the minister of war of Portugal, 
who was Jooked upon as a liberal and constitutionalist, would 
seem to favour the idea that Don Miguel’sparty is obtaining 
the ascendancy in the Councils of Lisbon. 

France appears calm and quiet. On the 16th of Aug. (As- 
sumption day,) the whole court walked in procession accord- 
ing to a vow of Louis XIII. ‘The statue of the mother of 
God,” so says the Gazette de France, “was carried by the 
deacons, preceded by a numerous clergy, and followed by 
ihe Archbishop, tle King and their Royal Highness, their Aids 
de Camp, all the great officers of the Crown, deputations 
from the Courts and Public Institutions, and a numerous staff 
of allarms, walked in procession, and assisted at this reli- 
gious ceremony, which drew together a prodigious concourse 
of the faithful.” 

The censorship, of course, renders the French papers, po- 
iitieally speaking, very dull—unlimited circulation, however, 
is given to pamphlets. We have one now on our desk by M. 
de Chateaubriand, which is unsparing upon the establishing 
of the censorship. 

Frankfort papers of ‘the 10th Aug. state the new King of 
sjaxony had issued a Proclamation, promising to protect and 
nphold the Protestants in all their rights and privileges. 

An articletrom Berlin says that 4,000 inhabitants of Silesia 
had lost all their property, in consequence of late inundations. 

ae 


Hayti.--A correspondent of the Massachusetts Journal has 
seen letters from Paris of the 30th July. stating that the Hay- 
tien government is deficient in paying the sums they have en- 
gaged to pay to the French government; that no progress is 
yet made in adjusting the St. Domingo claims; and that un- 
less Boyer adopts a more enlightened and liberal policy to- 
wards other nations, there is no prospect of his ability to 
mect his engagemennts with France. 

i - 


The Indians —The Piqua Gazette of the 29th ult. states, 
that almost every man, woman and child belonging to the 
Shawnese tribe of Indians, thirty miles north of that place, 
have departed for Malden, and sole a of presents from 





British agents to a very considerable a t; and also, that 
Gov. Cass and his party have been attacked by the Winneba- 


goes, while on their journey to Green!Bay: that a hostile dis- 
position is beginning to appear among most of the tribes on 
the frontiers, an that the whole seems to be “the result of in- 
sidious British diplomacy.” 
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THE NORTH: AMERICAN. 
The editor of the N. ¥. Mirror thus notices Sir Walter 
Scott's life of Napoleon:—This work has not fully answered 
the expectations of the public. Sir Walter has been so long 
an off-hand writer of fiction, that he is unable to subject him- 
self to the task of that careful research afid close investiga- 
tion indispensable to a good historian. The work contains a- 
bundance of misstatements—some of them so glaring, that it is 
surprising their incorreetness could escape his notice. He has 
also been charged, and we think not without reason, with 
harbouring national prejudices, and, in some passages, doin 

injustice to the character of his hero. 


re 

Lirerary—Theée London Quarterly Review for June, has 
been published by Wells and Lilly, of Boston. It contains a 
well written article on the poetical works of Milton, and its 
general contents are highly interesting and valuable. 

“Two years in New South Wales,” a new and entertaining 
work, from the pen of P. Cunningham, a Surgeon in the Roy- 
al Navy, has been received in Philadelphia. 6 

A work entitled “Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York 
and Lancaster,” by Emma Roberts, has just been published 
in England. The London Literary Gazette speaks of it as a 
work of great merit. History is a department but seldom 
chosen by the female literati; and we are happy to learn that 
this young lady has so well succeeded in it. F 

Southey, the poet, has nearly ready for the press, the His- 
tory of Portugal from the earliest times to the commence- 
ment of the last Peninsular war. , 

Montgomery, the well known poet, has just published the 
“Pelican Island, and other poems.” The extracts published 
are of the most beautiful description, and shew that the ab- 
sence of the poet from the literary world for so long a pe- 
riod, will be fully excused by the present production. 

The miscellaneous Prose Writings of Sir Walter Scott, now 
first collected, were to appear last month, in London, in six 
volumes octavo. 

Mr. Faraday has published in London an octavo entitled 
Chemical Manipulation, being a body of instructions to stu- 
dents in Chemistry, on the method of performing experi- 
ments of demonstration or research, with accuracy and suc- 
cess. It is said tobe an able work. 

In a notice of the work on Pathology, in our last, the name 
of Duchat is used--the author of the truly excellent work, 
(says the Phila. Gazette) is Bichat, one of the most celebrat- 
ed of the French medical writers; and a medical friend has 
just observed, that ‘Bichat on Pathology,’ is worthy the at- 
tention of practitioners,and especially of students in medicine, 





Tt is mentioned in some of the London journalists that the 
poet Moore “has exehanged a love of the vanities of this 
world for the more substantial pleasures of religious faith.” 
The character of his last work, the “Epicurean,” is regard- 
ed as symptomatic of his reformation. 





Female authors.—In the notes of Blackwood’s Magazine, the 
Ettrick Shepherd pronounces the following beautiful eulogium 
upon female authors:—‘Oh, sits! what a glorious galaxy of 
female genius and virtue have we togaze on with admiration, 
pure and unreproved in ournative hemisphere. There—that 
star is the large and lustrous star of Joanna Bailie; and there 
the star of Hamilton—and Edgeworth—and Grant—and Aus- 
ten—and Tighe—and Milford—and Hernans! beautiful and 
beloved in all the relations of Christian life, these are the 
women, Mr. North, maids, wives, or widows, whom the reli- 
gious spirit of the protestant land will venerate as long as the 
holy fires of a puse faith burn upon their altars. These are 
the ladies, Mr. Tickler, and thank God we have many like 
them, although: less conspicuous, who, to guard from insult of 
look or whisper, or touch, what man, English, Scotch, or I- 
rish, butwould meet his death? and why? because the union 
of genius and virtue, and religion and morality, and gentle- 
ness and purity, is a soul uplifting sight, aud ratifies the great 
bond of nature, by which we are made heirs of the immortal 
sky.” 

Wonderful—A Belfast Gazatte states that a woman—we 
forget on what account—being examined at the police office, 
was asked what was the occupation of her husband; to which 
she replied, that he was a wonder-maker for the newspapers. 
This was a profession the exominer had never before heard 
of, and it was sometime before they could ascertain, from her 
account, what was the nature of it. At length, however, 
they learned that the honest man followed manufacturing i- 
tems of marvellous intelligence to fill up the papers, such as 
fearful mishaps, miraculous preservations, remarkable coin- 
cidences, and astonishing facts—and all kinds of ‘moving ac- 
cidents by flood and field” —things which, we are told, are al- 
ways believed in Ireland, when they appear in print. 

Spies-—There is a pleasant scene in one of the Italian au- 
thors between a Spy and a Cardinal who employed him. The 
spy begins with a low voice, “‘Sucha one whispergd in my 
hearing, that — Eminence was » very great pultroon’’—- 
Having given nd tay time to tcké that down, he adds 


that another called the C2 ate eee aggege @ pub- 
lic conversation. Cardinal coolly bids him go on; and 
the spy proceeds to load b reports of the same nature, 
till the Eardinal s in gr ath, calls him an impudent 
scoundrel, and kicks him ¢ Toon. — 



























_ The New Orleans company of French comedians will be- 
gin to play in Philadelphia, in the Chesnut street theatre, on 
the 27th of this month. They are to take with them a con- 
siderable part of the excelient orchestra that accompanies 
them in New York. 


—_—— \ 

Matrimonial Discipline.--. .. . The ladies are of course ene- 
mies to the claim of the husband to correct the wife, notwith- 
standing great authorities in the law have held it strictly le- 
galtodoso. Indeed, a law writer of great authority and an- 
tiquity (itis Bracton) gives a-proper caution to husbands on 
thishead. “For,” saithhe, “although it be lawful for the 
husband to correct the wife with a lawful weapon, such as a 
broomstock, &c. yet if he make use of an unlawful instru- 
ment, such as an iron bar, and the like, and death ensue, it 
willbe murder.” The females of the place where the au- 
thor resided are said to have been so little satisfied with this 
distinction in their favour, that they dragged that ancient 
sage of the law through the river, and gave him a thoroug): 
ducking. Judge Butler, in an opinion he delivered in an ac- 
tion against a husband for the bad treatment of his wife, laid 
down as a positive law, “that a husband was privileged to 
beat his wife, if the instrument used was wooden, and no 
thicker than his thumb.” It wason this oceasion that the la- 


‘dies of Exeter addressed a round-robin to the judge, in whicl: 


they requested to be informed of the exact dimensions of his 
lordship’s thumb. aa 

Oh, my eye and Betty Martin.-Many of our most popular 
vulgarisms have their origin in some whimsical perversion of 
language or of fact. St. Martin is one of the worthies in the 
Romish Calendar, and a form of prayer to him begins with 
these words, ‘Oh, mihi beate Martine,” which by some despe- 
rate fellow, who was more prone to punning than praying, 
has furnished the plebeian phrase so well known in the mo- 
dern circles of horse laughter.—Liv. Mer. 





‘ebility-—Schiller, the German poet, had a patent of nobil- 
ity conferred upon him by the Emperor of Germany, which 
he never used. Turning over a heap of papers one day, in the 
presence of a friend, he came to his patent, and showed it 
carelessly tohis friend with this observation, “I suppose you 
did not know I was a noble;” and then buried it again in the 
oe Py misceilaneous papers in which it had long lain undis- 
turbed. 





Emo swit-—A man who had a cause incourt, said that if he 


}lost in the court of common pleas he would appeal) to the 
supreme court, and froin thence to the U.S. court, and fro ; 


there toHeaven. “And there (replied a gentleman) you w 
be defeated, for you will not be present to answer for yourself, 
and no altorney is ever admitted there!” 


— 
THE ACQUES SNAKE. 

On returning home through a large chocolate plantation, 
the slave pointed out to us a snake coiled up and apparantly 
asleep. I told the Doctor I should like to have a shotat him, 
which I did with my left barrel, in which I had swan shot, 
and only wounded him in the tail. The moment! fired, he 
sprang up, and looked round and espied us,on which he came 
directly towards us, sweeping along, his head erect and about 
three feet from the ground. We all now began to’ be alarm- 
ed; and the Doctor ordered us to retire a few yards behind a 
large tree,while he advanced to give him the contents of two 
more barrels, which movement was immediately executed, 
and when the snake was distant about ten yards, the Doc 
and myself fired and cut him nearly in two,each barre! loaded 
with seven or eight small slugs. We then shouted wees 
and Mr. Cade, and the rest of our party who had retreated, 
being unarmed, came up to us. We examined our fallen en- 
emy, and it proved to be a snake called the deques, from hav- 
ing a black cross like an X all along its back. The snake is 
considered by the Creoles one of the boldest and most venom- 
ous in South America. He measured about six feet anda 
half in length, and was as thick as my wrist. Had I beena- 
ware that this had been so bold and venomous a snake, I cer- 
tainly should not have disturbed his siesta. The Doctor sta~ 
ted that several persons in the province had lost their lives 
from the bite of the acques; and that he had seen them con- 
siderably larger.— Travels through Colombia. 














MERLIN, 2 drama, is printed in pamphlet form, and may 
be had at the office of the Baltimore North American. 
Sept. 21, 1827. 
:_-——- —3 
MARRIED—On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Brock- 
enridge, Capt. John Chase, io Miss Aun Jane, eldest daughter 





‘of Mr. John M‘Cabe, all of this city. 


DIED—On the i4th inst. after a iingering illness of séve- 
ral months, Mrs. Ann M. Moale, wife of Col. Samuel Moale, 
of this city, in the 62d year of her age. 


On the 17th inst. Mr. Thosnas Wheeler, in the 56th year of | 


his age, after a short, but painful illaess, which he bore with 
fortitude and resignation. The deceased has left a widow 
and five children, with a large circle of relations and acquain- 
tances to lament their loss. 
On Friday, the 14th inst. John Phelan, an officer of the re- 
volutionary war, and for many years a respectable teacher of 
outh in this city. As a testimony of respect to his memory, 
is reinains were interred with military an@ masonic honors. 
on Saturday last. 

























































































FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
TO MARY. 


‘ee not of my sorrow, 
ould’st thou probe the heart’s recess, 
Would’st thou draw my griefs before thee, 
When thou can’st not make them less? 
*Twould pain thy tender bosom 
Where those secret sins revealed, 
Which the suffering wretch by watchfulness 
Can poorly keep concealed. 


The morning in its glory 

Launched me forth upon life’s sea; 
And Pleasure’s golden promise 

Was the polar-star to me: 
I gave to love my homage 

And bow’d at Beauty’s shrine, 
And thought if life had happiness 

Its joys were surely mine. 


‘Tis past—the spell is broken:—- 
I ask no pity where 
The fair—the lov’d—now scorn me: 
—No curse of mine is there: 
Hope’s magicsmile may gladden, 
When lightly touched with woes; 
But love’s first promise faded, 
E’en hope its charm foregoes. 


Then ask not of my sorrow, 
Suffice for thee to know, 

The gayest have their seasons 
Of darkness here below; 

And Pleasure’s brightest visions 
In time shall pass away, 

While Holiness alone hath power 
To ward the evil day. 

Brederiok Co. Sept. 1th. 
FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
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—tis not so—it cannot be—- 

hose feelings ne’er will come again; 
soul to thee, 

the burning chain. 


ANTHONY. 


Na 
4 gave my heart—m 
And madly claaped 


Tis sever’d now—and like the slave 
When freed, will scorn the bars he wore, 
And feels he would prefer the grave 
Than wear those galling fetters more— 


Yet not like him—for memory brings 
A tear to joys—to pleasures fled— 

A something which still fondly clings-~ 
* *Tis vainly mourning o’er the dead.” 


Fteannot be! for pride will now 
Relieve the anguish of my heart— 

Thy faithless pledge! thy broken vow! 
’Tis fit—’tis meet--that we should part. 


ae - 


MASONIC RECORD. 


AN ADDRESS 


Delivered at the celebration of St. John the Baptist, in Caze- 
novia, Madison county, New York, June 25th, 1827. 
BY DR. TAYLOR. 

Why have we this day assembled ourselves together? Why 
this lengthened procession, and these distinctive badges?— 
Why have we come up to this place, consecrated to the pure 
worship of the christian’s God? This is no unmeaning cere- 
mony; no formal and anges display, designed to attract 
the attention, and excite the idle curiosity of those who are 
strangers tothe mysteries of our order. Neither have we 
come together merely to extend to each other the hand of 
cordial friendship, and to regale ourselves around the board 
of festive entertainmert. No, Companions and Brethren, far 
more exalted our object, and important our design. It is that 
we have come up hither at this time, in accordance with a 
custom of ages. It is to observe a day of masonic festivity. 
It is to celebrate a day sacred to the memory of an illustri- 
ous and distinguished patron of those great and fundamental 
principles, which have ever been inculeated by our ancient 
and honorable institution. It is to examine some of those 
principles, and, by the light which they may shed upon 
the tablet of our hearts, to read the record of our deeds, 
and the just sentence pronounced by the unerring voi 
of conscience. It is to inspect with scrutiny and care 
that work which thus far in life we have been prepar- 
ing, and wherein found defective, to endeavor to improve 
it before called to present it to the Grand Master Overseer of 
the universe, for its final approval or rejection. Such then 
being our intentions, the sacredness of this place is well be- 
fitting the solemnity and the importance of the oceasion. 

Needless indeed would be the task to. attempt a histary of 
the progress of masonry from its first systematic — 
tion: or to dwell upon those eventful periods of its history 
when the glory of Israel shone in its splendoury/and the mag- 
nificence of her temple was the admiration of the world, or 
when by it the sacred records were preserved, and the second 
temple arose upon the ruins of the former. Or when that 
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moral daakness which overspread the world, had nearly caus- 
ed the genius of the arts and sciences to depart from the soci- 
ety of men, and refuge and protection chiefly was afforded 
her in the sanctuary of our order. Nor need Jat this time 
dwell upon the long catalogue of those illustrious individuals 
whose names are ingeribed on the roll of masonic history, and 
whose worth and virtues are written in gilded letters dnrable 
as time. For! will not doubt but this enlightened auditory, 
who are not of us, ure well convinced that the institution of 
masonry is of very great antiquity, and that it has been at 
different periods of time peculiarly advantageous in many 
things, which relate to the civil and moral improvement and 
happiness of men; and that through different ages it has re- 
ceived the patronagg of many of the great, the wise,the pow- 
erful and the geod. And to you my brethren such an attempt 
would be more than needless, for if successful, I should “but 
tell you that which you yourselves do know.” 

While on this festive day due honours should be paid -to the 
memory of him who was declared to be ‘‘a prophet and more 
than a prophet,” and to those highly distinguished individu- 
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would not at this time rest the claims of our institution to 
public confidence solely on its ancient glory, or its exalted 
patrons inotherages. And, although the genius of masonry 
will not permit us to raise the curtain, and to expose to pub- 
lic view the inner beauties and glories of the tempie, yet 
we confidently hope and trust that those without, those 
who are willing to “examine all things and hold fast to that 
which is good,” those whose opinions we regard, and whose 
approbation we desire, will be satisfied with a view of the 
order and regularity of its external proportions, and a con- 
templation of its practical virtues. 

It is then, in the excellence of those pillars of “ Wisdom, 
Strength and Beauty,” which have sustained it; in those vir- 
tues of “brotherly love,relief and truth” which it ineulcates; and 
in the consolations of that ‘‘faith, hope and charity” which it 
exercises, that its votaries chiefly have confidence, and which 
should entitle it to the favorable regard of a liberal and en- 
lightened community. 

Wisdom, the first pillar in the vast edifice of our institution, 
is most olearly manifest in its organization and design. For, 
what but wisdom could have devised a system that should 
harmonize and bring into the closest bond of union and of 
friendship, men of different nations, of conflicting opinions, of 
jarring passions, of discordant political feelings? What else 
could cause the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the 
noble and the common, the sceptred monarch and the humble 
subject, to meet on one common level, and strive only ““who 
best shall work and best agree,” in promoting the welfare and 
happiness of eachother? What other than wisdom could u- 
nite materiajs so varying agd discordant into one universal 
society, and incorporate into ite system a method of forcibly 
Seema the mind those moral a and practical 
virtues, which are calculated to polish the manners, improve 
the heart, and exalt, dignify and adorn the character of man? 
It is in wisdom that the plan was conceived. It is an emana- 
tion of that Wisdom, which called light out of darkness, order 
out of chaos, and which “‘spake the word and nature moved 
complete.” , 

In the durability of the materials constituting the support- 
ing pillar of strength, we rely with confidence as affording in- 
contestible evidence of the stability, and permanence of our 
institution. The firmness of this masonic column has been 
tested by the experience of ages. While empires have arisen 
and fallen, and the glory of nations has departed: while time 
has thrown its oblivious pall over the splendor and magnifi- 
cence of cities that once existed: while the marbled columns 
and lofty domes which once arose in solid and majestic gran- 
deur, seeming to defy the corroding influence of time, have 
crumbled to decay, and lie in piles of mouldering ruins, 

‘“‘Where now in desolation cold 

The desert serpent dwells alone, 

And grass o’ergrows each mouldering stone, 

And stones themselves to ruin grown, 

Are gray and death-like old,” 
Yet the pillar of masonic strength, like a rock amidst the 
waste of ages, remains firmly fixed, steadfast and immovable. 
And what other human institution, what other society of 
men organized for any purpose whateyer, (save Christianity) 
has so long preserved its primitive Jandmarks, and withstood 
the mutations and revolutions of time? And what other soci- 
ety has sustained itself with move calmness and moderation, 
with more stability and firmness, against the hostile attacks 
of its inveterate enemies. 

The opposition to masonry has summened to its banners 
the passions, the ignorance, the superstition, the prejudice, 
and the bigotry of men; and has often called to its aid the 
farm of civil power, and the influence of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity. But notwithstanding this formidable array, notwith- 
standing the decrees of princes and papal denunciations; not- 
withstanding the terrors of the inquisition and the engines of 
torture, the institution still has an existence in almost every 
civilized nation on the earth. 

While masons in these United States have often had their 
sensibility agonized, and their sympathy excited at the reci- 
tal of thevdufferings and persecution of their brethren, in 
those countries where tyranny holds her dominions, and 
where liberty cannot dwell, it has at the same time been our 
consolation and our boast, that “the yo had 
died on the ocean breeze, and that it min 
breath of our western winds,” 
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rected her banner, stained with the blood of our fathers. In 
this land, favored of heaven, where both civil and religious 
freedom are enjoyed to an extent unequalled in any other 
quarter of the globe; where full liberty of conscience is al- 
lowed, and a spirit of tolerance has prevailed; where we find 
a safe protection to our persons, property, and equal rights, 
in the mperet of the law; where a liberal, enlightened and 
well directed publie opinion has all controuling influence, ma- 
sonry has enjoyed a season of more calm and quiet repose.—. 
But even here, it has not been exempt from the attacks of 
prejudice and superstition, the evil surmisings of a self-tor- 
menting jealousy, and the vain conjectures of a scrutinizing 
curiosity. And although at this time the angry clouds of op- 
pression appear gatheriug about the temple, and with a low- 
ering aspect seeming to those without to threaten its destruc- 
tion, yet its faithful votaries with a firm and unshaken con- 
fidence in ‘Him who rides upon the whirlwind and directs 
the storm,” behold, calm and undismayed from its lofty tor- 
rents, the clouds breaking around them, the bow of promise 
encircling the east, and the pillar of strength steadfast and 
immovable. 

That the public mind should be excited and aroused to a 
just indignation at the perpetration of a violent outrage upon 
the liberty, or the person of any individual, is to be expect- 
ed, and desired; and may be regarded as a favourable indica- 
tion of that general intelligence, soundness of moral princi- 
ple, and vigilance of public spirit, which are calculated to 
protect our civil rights, and perpetuate our political free- 
dom. And when under such circumstances, a popular ex- 
citement shall be produced, and the deep tone of public exc- 
cration heard, a suitable regard to the feelings and reputa- 
tion of our neighbour, should cause us duly to discriminate, 
and not to soubeunt the innocent with the guilty. 

Is the conduct of individual masons deserving of censure, 
and are they guilty of gross immoralities, let them, and them 
alone, suffer the ignominy and disgrace which their conduct 
deserves. Has the folly, imprudence, or misguided zeal of a- 
ny, brought upon them suspicions of a foul and blackening 
nature? let them, and them alone, bear the imputation. Has 
the majesty of the law been violated, and the foul deed char- 
ged upon individuals of our order? let the guilty be brought 
to condign punishment, and let them suffer the just reward of 
their crime. But why seek to fasten by imputation, the guilt 
of individuals upon a whole community to which they may 
belong? Why this effort to produce au undue excitement, to 
inflame the public mind, arouse the angry passions, and to ex- 
cite the prejudices of men? And why endeavour to enlist in 
this crusade against masonry, not only the political, but also 
the religious “iy of a christian coramunity, and to perveis 
those feelings, by directing them iuto the current of hostility 
to an institution which, by its principles, and labors of love, 
has ever beeu the firm supporter of the laws and liberties ot 
our country, and the constant attending handmaid to christi- 
anity. In all this, it is to be feared, or rather it is believed, 
there are those, influenced by other motives than considera 
tions of public good, whose object is to embrace the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the present ven | excitement, to grati- 
fy their selfish ambition, their personal resentment, or their 
unhallowed hostility to the institution of masonry; and who 
are unwearied in their endeavours to fasten upon the whole 
fraternity, the infamy of a transaction repugnant to their fee|- 
ings, contrary to their well known principles, and by them 
utterly discountenanced and condemned. Hence it is, that 
at this time all the engines of opposition are called into ac- 
tion, and all those objections to the institution, which so of- 
ten have been urged, and as often refuted, again and a. 
gain reiterated, with an unblushing boldness and covfidence, 
by such as judge without investigating, condemn without 
proof, and ‘speak evil of things, which they know not.” 
These objections have so often and so ably been refuted by 
an host of mighty champions in the cause, that it is deemed 
inexpedient and useless at this time todwell upon them. And 
besides it is hoped that to the enlightened and liberal, a sat- 
isfactory refutation to the calumnies of our enemies will be 
found in an observance of that “silence, and circumspection,”” 
which is enjoined upon ns, and a strict adherence in heart aud 
life, to the principles and practices which masonry incu! - 
cates; and instead of rendering evil for evil, in the pure spi- 
rit of that charity which “suffereth long and is kind,” may 
ascend from the altar of our hearts the fervent ejaculation, 
“Father forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Let 
then the designing enemies of masonry rage, and the unen- 
lightened imagine a vain thing, soon we trust the cloud which 
has been raised will pass away, the storm abate, the guilty 
be brought to the bar of justice, and the innocent, before ap» 
proved of conscience, will stand acquitted of men. The 
shall the supporting pillar of our edifice be seen standing firm 
like some towering and majestic rock, based in ocean’s be 
against which, the tempestuous surge, and raging billow 
have spent their force in vain. 

(CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.) 
a 
MASONIC CALENDAR. 

Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Tiodyes 

of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Haut in this city, 


for the ‘ensuing w 
Monday AmicaB opcE, No. 25, at 74 o’clock, P. Ni. 


Tuesday-——-W akRe GE, No. 51, at 74 P. M. 
Wednesday—Winper Loper, No. 78, at 14 o’clock P. M. 
‘Wirncman Lopes, No, 72, at 74 P. M. 
Union Longs, No. 60, at 74, P. M. 





Friday— 
Fsiday—Proensx Cuarten, No. 7, at 74, P.M. 














